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THE CO-OPERATION OF THE SOUTHERN 
COLONIES IN THE FORBES EX- 
PEDITION AGAINST FORT 
DUQUESNE. 


By Paut H. Gmwpens 


Instructor of History and Government, The Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 


From the beginning of the last and greatest struggle between 
the English and French for the possession of the Ohio valley in 
1754 to the year 1758, the English suffered from a series of 
disastrous military defeats and reverses. The most humiliating 
event of 1755 was the destruction of General Braddock’s ex- 
pedition against Fort Duquesne which meant the exposure of 
the western frontier settlements to the most terrifying Indian 
attacks and most important of all, the loss of British prestige 
in the Ohio region. In the same year another expedition led 
by Governor William Shirley of Massachusetts against Fort 
Niagara failed completely, the project being abondoned late in 
the season. The only glimpse of success, if it can be called 
success, was the repulsion of a French advance on Lake George 
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by William Johnson who had originally set out to take a posi- 
tion at Crown Point, but failed. The English continued to have 
military reverses in America during 1756 and 1757. Oswego, 
important and valuable as an Indian trading post, was captured 
by the French. Its seizure was a significant event because a 
severe blow had been given to British influence in the North. 
The expedition against Louisburg was a fiasco. Then came 
the destruction of Fort William Henry on the southern end of 
Lake George. This left Albany and all western New England 
under the shadow of impending danger. 


By the end of 1757, the situation in America from both the 
British and colonial point of view was far from encouraging. 
The outlook was gloomy and dreadfully depressing. Eng- 
land faced disaster not only in America, but also in Europe. 
The capture of Minorca by the French in June, 1756, was a 
decisive blow to English authority in the Mediterranean area. 
The loss of this vantage ground brought forth such a vociferous 
and menacing protest that the old ministry under the Duke of 
Newcastle was forced to resign. William Pitt was appointed 
late in 1756 to the office of Secretary of State in the new 
cabinet, but he served only until April, 1757, when he was 
dismissed. He re-entered the ministry in July, 1757, and re- 
sumed his former post where he had sole direction of foreign 
affairs and practically a free hand in prosecuting the war both 
in America and in Europe. 

Pitt expected, on opening his campaign in 1758 against the 
French and Indians in America, “to repair the Losses, and 
Disappointments, of the last inactive and unhappy campaign, 
and by the most vigorous and extensive Efforts, to avert, by 
the blessing of God on His Arms, the Dangers impending on 
North America.” To do this elaborate plans and preparations 
were made. First of all, there was an important change in 


1 Pitt to the Governors of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina, December 30, 1757; see also, Pitt to the 
Governors of Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New York and New Jersey, December 30, 1757, Correspondence 
of William Pitt when Secretary of State with Colonial Governors and 
Military and Naval Commissioners in America, edited by Gertrude Sel- 
wyn Kimball, New York, 1906, Vol. I, p. 136, 140. 
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the high command of His Majesty’s Forces in America. John 
Campbell, Earl of Loudoun, who had been Commander-in- 
Chief and whose leadership has been severely criticized, was 
recalled to England December 30, 1757, and Major General 
James Abercromby was appointed as his successor.2 On the 
same day Pitt sent to General Abercromby the necessary plans 
and measures of attack which involved three decisive move- 
ments, the siege of Louisburg, the invasion of Canada by way 
of Crown Point, and an expedition against Fort Duquesne.’ 
Colonel John Forbes, who now became a Brigadier General, 
was appointed to command the King’s regular forces and pro- 
vincial troops in the southern colonies. He was authorized to 
employ these troops “on any such offensive Operations, as may 
be judged by Him most expedient for annoying the Enemy, 
and most efficacious towards removing and repelling the 
Dangers that threaten the Frontiers of any of the Southern 
Colonies on the Continent of America.”* Although Pitt did 
not expressly state that there was to be an expedition against 
Fort Duquesne by the southern colonies, yet it seems to have 
been implied and generally understood.® 

To secure colonial co-operation in recovering Fort Duquesne, 
a friendly circular letter was sent by Pitt on December 30, 
1757, to the Governors of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
South Carolina, and North Carolina calling upon each one to 
use his “Influence with the Council and Assembly of your 
Province to induce them to raise, with all possible Dispatch, 
as large a Body of Men, within Your Government, as the Num- 
ber and Situation (words in Italic to be omitted to Pennsyl- 


2 Pitt to Loudoun, December 20, 1757; Pitt to Abercromby, December 
30, 1757, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, pp. 133-134. 

* Pitt to Abercrombly, December 30, 1757, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. 
I, pp. 133-134. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 146. 

5John Blair to Pitt, June 29, 1758, “In the meantime I received a 
letter from Major General Abercromby, pointing out to us that it was 
expected we should furnish 2000 Men to an Expedition against Fort 
Duquesne as (tho not in express words) we clearly understood it.” 
Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 280. 
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vania and North Carolina) of its Inhabitants may allow... .”” 
The main responsibility was to rest upon the British regulars, 
but Pitt realized the necessity of colonial co-operation. Officer’s 
commissions were to be issued by the Governors to such “Gen- 
tlemen of Your Province, as You shall judge, from their 
Weight and Credit with the People, and their Zeal for the 
Publick Service, may be best disposed and enabled to quicken 
and effectuate the speedy Levying of the Greater Number of 
Men.”” All officers of the provincial forces, as high as Colonels 
inclusive, were to have rank according to their respective com- 
missions. In general, this regulation proved satisfactory and 
prevented such disagreements as previously occurred concern- 
ing the relative rank of officers appointed by the Crown and 
those commissioned by the colonial officials. While it was ex- 
pected that the colonies would raise, clothe, and pay the men, 
the King agreed to furnish all the arms, ammunition, tents, 
provisions, and a sufficient train of artillery. In order to en- 
courage the colonial spirit of co-operation, Pitt promised that 
recommendations would be made to Parliament in their ses- 
sion next year to grant compensation for the raising, clothing, 
and paying their men “according as the active Vigour and 
strenuous efforts of the respective Provinces shall justly appear 
to merit.”® General Forbes, in charge of the expedition against 
Fort Duquesne, also dispatched a letter to each of the southern 
Governors urging their hearty co-operation in various matters 
and emphasizing the need for sending good able-bodied men.?° 

Very little had been achieved in the several American colonies 
by 1754 in the way of creating a military organization which 
was effective either in war or peace. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact that England was essentially a 


* Pitt to the Governors of Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, pp. 140-141. 

* Ibid., p. 141. 

Ibid., p. 141-142. 

* [bid., p. 142; Parliament on April 30, 1759 voted 200,000 pounds to 
compensate provinces in North America for the military services ren- 
dered in 1758. See Beer, George Louis, British Colonial Policy, 1754- 
1765, New York, 1922, p. 56. 

* Letters of General John Forbes relating to the Expedition Against 
Fort Duquesne in 1758, Irene Stewart, editor, Pittsburgh, 1927, pp. 8-11. 
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naval power and she had no large available army to transport 
to America. Even if there had been a huge army to transport, 
the use of provincial troops would have been more economical 
considering the cost of transportation charges. Consequently, 
when the war opened in America, England adopted the policy 
of making requisitions upon the various colonies for troops and 
supplies.1!_ But like the states under the old Articles of Con- 
federation, it was left to each colony to determine to what ex- 
tent it would co-operate. This was the obvious defect of the 
requisition system, The extent of co-operation too often de- 
pended upon how close the colony might be to the scene of 
invasion or attack. Maryland, for the most part, was pro- 
tected from Indian incursions by her neighboring colonies and 
this discouraged the maintenance of a strong military organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, she did not have the same prospect as the 
other colonies for expanding and acquiring additional western 
territory. There was no desire on her part to engage in war, 
except for self-protection. On the other hand, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia were more willing to provide defensive measures 
because of their long exposed frontier and the possibility of 
enlarging their territory. With these facts in mind, it is inter- 
esting to observe how the southern colonies responded to Pitt’s 
appeal for aid in sending an expedition to recover Fort 
Duquesne. 

It was expected that Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania 
together would furnish about six thousand men to be used in 
conjunction with the regular British army.’* Of this number 
Virginia was called upon to supply two thousand men. When 
the letters of Secretary Pitt and General Forbes were received 
by John Blair, President of the Virginia Council and Acting 
Governor, he conferred with the members of the Council and 
they advised that the House of Burgesses should be immediately 
summoned.'* The members were hurriedly called together 


™ Beer, op. cit., p. 52. 

* Abercromby to Governor Denny, March 15, 1758, Pennsylvania Co- 
lonial Records, Harrisburg, 1852, Vol. VIII, p. 37. 

* John Blair to Pitt, June 29, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 289. 

Ibid., p. 288. 
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and on March 30, 1758, President Blair appeared before the 
Council and House of Burgesses where he presented the re- 
quests for aid. Their attention was directed to the danger 
along the Virginia frontier where the French would be con- 
tinually inciting the Indians to attack unless an adequate force 
was sent against Fort Duquesne, the center and origin of the 
trouble. Furthermore, the Governor emphasized the fact that 
their religion and property were at stake. In pressing them 
for aid, he said, “I am very sensible what large sums have 
been already raised and expended during this War, and how 
little apparent Service has accrued from it; but must we there- 
fore despond and be out of Heart? Let us make one bold 
Push, in Conjunction with His Majesty’s Forces, in the Offen- 
sive, and God, I hope, will bless our Endeavors, which we are 
only to expect in the vigorous Exertion of the Abilities he has 
graciously bestowed upon us; so ultimately is all from him. 
This is the critical Time, that will probably give us Ease after 
our Toils, and enable us to extend our Settlements on the 
Ohio.”'® The House was forbidden by the Governor to pass 
any acts, save such as were “immediately necessary for the 
peace and welfare of the Colony.” 

In response to President Blair’s address, the House of 
Burgesses replied that they were “sensibly affected with the 
unhappy Circumstances of the Colony which renders us unable 
to enter into offensive Operations against the Enemy, with the 
Vigor and Activity becoming a People zealous of His Majesty’s 
Honor, and anxious for the Welfare and Security of their 
Country. We can only therefore assure your Honor, that we 
will chearfully contribute every Thing within our Power to 
facilitate His Majesty’s Designs, and give all possible Dispatch 
to the Business recommended to our Consideration.”!* This 
profession of loyalty to the King was not empty nor meaning- 
less because the House set to work immediately and passed the 


*% President Blair to the House of Burgesses and Council, March 30, 
1758, Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1752-1755, 1756- 
1758, H. R. McIlwaine, editor, Richmond, 1909, p. 495. 

* House of Burgesses to President Blair, April 1, 1758, Journals of 
the House of Burgesses, 1752-1755, 1756-1758, p. 497. 
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the necessary acts.17 The forces in the pay of the colony were 
to be increased to two thousand men, exclusive of rangers. 
Virginia had one regiment of a thousand men already on foot 
under Colonel George Washington. The new or second regi- 
ment authorized by this act was to be under the command of 
Colonel William Byrd who had “set a noble example to all the 
Gentlemen of the Continent who had either Inclination or 
Abilities to serve the King and their Country.’”?* Due to his 
large and opulent fortune he was able at great expense to 
equip the regiment in many necessaries not allowed by the Vir- 
ginia Assembly. A bounty of ten pounds was voted to all 
volunteers who would enlist. The men raised by this act were 
to serve until December 1, next and then discharged. Very 
important was the provision that these men and all others 
formerly raised should and might, by the direction of the 
President or Commander-in-Chief, be united to the forces sent 
by the King or other colonies. There were no restrictions or 
limitations, like some colonies provided, as to the area where 
the Virginia troops might serve or as to who should have com- 
mand over them. Whenever the Virginia troops should march 
out of the colony, the Commander-in-Chief, with the advice of 
the Council, was authorized to draw upon the militia to gar- 
rison the forts. To maintain the two regiments a sum not 
exceeding twenty-one thousand five hundred pounds was voted. 
The legislature worked rapidly and on April 12, completed its 
work. In proroguing the Assembly, President Blair expressed 
his deep appreciation for the ready and liberal supply which 
indicated their loyalty, duty, and gratitude to the King.’® He 
hoped that upon their return home they would use their in- 
fluence and authority to help raise the new regiment. President 
Blair, in reporting the action taken by Virginia to Pitt on 
June 29, said, “This was a favorite scheme (referring to the 
Fort Duquesne expedition) with us, which I pressed them 


17 See Hening, William Walker, The Statutes at Large; being a Col- 
lection of all the Laws of Virginia from the first session of the Legis- 
lature in the year 1619, Richmond, 1820, Vol. VII, pp. 164-165. 

* Forbes to Pitt, July 10, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 295. 


* Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1752-1755, 1756-1758, p. 505. 
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heartily with and had the good fortune to find them compliant 
to my Wish, even in difficult Times .... Thus has Virginia 
exerted herself to co-operate with his Majesty’s Forces, in I 
hope, a laudable manner.”° 

It was easy to vote troops and supplies and makes resolves, 
but the real test came when the colony actually undertook the 
task. To encourage recruiting, President Blair promised a 
Captain’s commission to all worthy men who enlisted fifty 
abled-bodied men and marched them to Winchester by May 20, 
a Lieutenant’s commission to those presenting twenty men, and 
an Ensign’s commission to those bringing ten men.*!_ Despite 
the fact that a bounty was offered for every volunteer and the 
encouragement given for securing recruits, there was some 
skepticism abroad as to whether Virginia would and could 
fulfill her quota. General Forbes was very pessimistic about 
the prospects. On May 1, 1758, he wrote to Pitt, “I doubt 
much if that Province will be able to raise that Number of 
Men, altho’ they give ten pounds enlisting money . . . but I 
may venture to say, that they will not be able to raise four 
hundred Men more, and if they should draft their Militia to 
compleat the two thousand men, these men will not stay eight 
days with us.”*? However, Forbes was well pleased when he 
heard of Virginia’s action, but seems to have looked upon it 
only as an indication of a willing mind without ability to per- 
form.** On the 19th of May, he wrote again to Pitt that 
“The Virginians are going on slowly in compleating their 
Quota to the 2000 Men that they have agreed to raise, and 
I shall be well pleased if I can get a few more than half their 
Number by the 1st of June.”** Governor Horatio Sharpe of 
Maryland was another who was quite skeptical. He wrote to 
General Forbes on April 27, that it would be absolutely im- 
possible for the Virginia officers to raise the number of men 


” Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 288. 
™ Tbid., p. 280. 
Tbid., p. 236. 
*% Blair to Pitt, June 29, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 290. 
™ Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 245. 
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voted in any reasonable time despite the bounty.*® Sharpe’s 
opinion may have been influenced by the fact that he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious for Virginia to take the few hundred Mary- 
land troops, who had been without pay since last October, into 
her pay and wanted Forbes to bring pressure to bear upon 
Virginia to accept them. However, by the middle of May 
Sharpe had experienced a change of mind about the ability of 
Virginia to raise her men. He wrote to Calvert that the Vir- 
ginia officers recruited with great success and in all probability 
Virginia would have her troops ready before the time set to 
march.?* The fear that Virginia would not be able to raise a 
second regiment was soon dispelled. When the new Governor, 
Francis Fauquier, arrived in Virginia on the 5th of June, he 
found that the colony had completed the second regiment of 
one thousand men and together with the first regiment, they 
were both at Winchester ready to proceed to meet His Majesty’s 
Forces at Fort Cumberland.27 Even General Forbes on two 
later occasions admitted that the Virginia troops were then 
already at Fort Cumberland.** 

The character and quality of the Virginian troops was ques- 
tioned by several persons who were in a position to speak 
authoritatively. Apparently Washington did not consider the 
rank and file of the provincial officers, in general, of a very 
high order. On April 10, he wrote to General John Stanwix 
asking that he speak a word to General Forbes about him for 
military preferment.?® He desired to be distinguished from 
the “common run of provincial officers as I understand there 
will be a motely herd of us.” Both General Forbes and Gov- 
ernor Sharpe of Maryland had close contact with the Virginia 


= Correspondence of Governor Horatio Sharpe, (The Archives of 
Maryland, IX), William Hand Brown, editor, Baltimore, 1890, Vol. II, 
p. 173. 

a | a to Calvert, May 14, 1758, Sharpe Correspondence, Vol. II, 
p. 180. 

* Fauquier to Pitt, June 11, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 275. 

* Forbes to Pitt, June 17, 1758, Letters of Forbes, p. 21; Forbes to 
Pitt, July 10, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 205. 

” Washington, George, The Writings of George Washington, Worth- 
ington Chauncey Ford, editor, New York, 1889, Vol. II, p. 60. 
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troops, but each expressed radically different opinions. Gov- 
ernor Sharpe had been stationed throughout the summer at 
Fort Frederick where he had come into contact with both Vir- 
ginia regiments and on two separate occasions stated that they 
were really a fine corps of men.*® On the other hand, Forbes 
made a scathing indictment of their character. He said, “I 
vainly at the beginning flattered myself that some very good 
Service might be drawn from the Virginia, & Pennsylvania 
Forces, but am sorry to find that a few of their principle 
Officers excepted, all the rest are an extream bad Collection of 
broken Innkeepers, Horse Jockeys, & Indian traders, and that 
the Men under them, are a direct copy of their Officers, nor can 
it well be otherwise, as they are a gathering from the scum of 
the worst people, in every County, who have brought them- 
selves up, into a panick at the very name of Indians who at the 
same time are more infamous cowards, than any other race of 
mankind.”’*! 

After Virginia had raised her men and voted money for their 
maintenance, the House of Burgesses was not called upon again 
for aid until the middle of September, 1758. At that time, the 
money appropriated in April was already spent and more was 
necessary to make up a deficiency and provide future pay for 
the troops. Governor Fauquier addressed the House on 
September 13, with a short flattering speech.** He said, “The 
Part you have so nobly taken in the present War, by granting 
the large Sums of Money you have done, in support of His 
Majesty’s Arms, and the Common Cause, has given great satis- 
faction, and is worthy the Imitation of our neighboring 
Colonies.” He was sorry that the sum already granted had 
been spent and more would be necessary, but he was “con- 
fident that the bare mentioning these circumstances will be 
sufficient Inducement to you to have the greatest Attention to 
the Distress of our Country; and I hope that what is necessary 


® Sharpe to Baltimore, July 9, 1758; Sharpe to Calvert, July 10, 1758; 
Sharpe Correspondence, Vol. II, pp. 227, 231. 

" Forbes to Pitt, September 6, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 342. 

* Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1758-1761, H. R. McIlwaine, 
editor, Richmond, 1908, p. 4. 
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to be raised, will be done in the Manner the least burdensome 
possible to the People.” The House assured him that in spite 
of their poverty they would do all within their power to con- 
tribute. The members proceeded to vote a sum not to exceed 
twenty thousand pounds for arrears and additional pay.** Since 
all the forces were to be disbanded on December 1, they be- 
lieved this would be dangerous to the frontier region, so a sum 
not over fifteen thousand pounds was voted to keep the first 
regiment on foot from December I to May I. 

Governor Fauquier, in proroguing the body, said, “The 
Provision you have made for the Protection of the Frontiers, 
during this short Session, Claims the Thanks of your Country ; 
and the great Regard and Attention you have showed to me, 
during the Course of it, demand my particular Acknowledge- 
ments.’’*4 But before adjourning, the Assembly adopted an 
address to the Governor asking him to notify the Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Forces that the defense of the 
frontier required the assistance of the first regiment and that 
he should give orders for that regiment to return home im- 
mediately after December 1.**° Since all the forces would 
probably be in action against Fort Duquesne at the very time 
prescribed for the return of the Virginia troops, General Forbes 
requested Governor Fauquier to secure an extension of time. 
In view of the circumstances, Fauquier felt the withdrawal of 
the Virginia troops might create a crisis and cause the failure 
of the expedition. The colony would then be subjected to 
severe censure. The House of Burgesses was immediately 
called together and the Governor proposed that the time of 
returning for the first regiment be postponed.*® The second 
regiment could not be kept longer than December 1, without 
a breach of public faith. However, the Assembly authorized 
the Governor or Commanding Officer to continue both regi- 


* Hening, op. cit., pp. 170-172. 
™“ Journal of the House of Burgesses, 1758-1761, p. 45. 
* Ibid., p. 44. 

* Ibid., pp. 49-50. 
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ments and employ them as he judged best until January 1, pro- 
vided the soldiers in second regiment were not obliged or com- 
pelled to continue longer than December 1.°7 The Treasurer 
was to draw as much money as necessary for paying the troops 
during this extra period of service. 

When General Forbes finally took possession of Fort 
Duquesne on November 25, 1758, it could be said that Virginia 
had loyally complied with every request made by President 
Blair, Governor Fauquier, and General Forbes for troops and 
money to aid in this expedition. She had sent her full quota 
of men, provided for their pay, and had extended their time of 
service at the request of Forbes in order that their withdrawal 
might not precipitate a crisis. There had been no undue de- 
lays in authorizing these measures. There were no disputes 
between the executive and legislative branch. In fact, the evi- 
dence indicates that there existed a spirit of absolute harmony 
and co-operation between the two branches. Apparently 
everything was done with unanimity, vigor, and promptness. 
No limitations were made restricting the use of the troops to 
certain areas, nor were the King’s officers forbidden the power 
to command these provincial troops as was done in Maryland. 
The response of Virginia must have been a source of great 
satisfaction and comfort to Forbes when her two neighbors, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, were so obstinate, dilatory, and 
slow in their actions. Virginia was the most loyal, the most 
willing, and most patriotic of the southern colonies in support- 
ing the expedition of General Forbes against Fort Duquesne. 

But what of the action of the neighboring colonies? What 
of Virginia’s neighbor to the south, North Carolina? General 
Forbes in another pessimistic mood said, “There is nothing 
expected from the Carolinas.”** The letters of Pitt and Forbes 
reached Governor Arthur Dobbs about April 13. At this time, 
North Carolina had on foot only three companies of fifty men 
each.*® She had in the previous summer raised three hundred 


* Hening, op. cit., p. 251. 
* Forbes to Pitt, May 11, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 237. 
* Dobbs to Pitt, May 7, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 240. 
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men for the protection of South Carolina, but since they were 
not needed, the legislature reduced the number by one-half. 
Dobbs called the Council and Assembly to meet on April 25, 
but because the members were so far dispersed, they were un- 
able to meet until the 28th. Governor Dobbs addressed the 
meeting and presented the requests for aid. A part of his 
message is very significant as it indicates the fact that there 
must have been a great deal of apprehension lest the Protestant 
faith be overthrown and Roman Catholicism set up should 
the French win in this struggle. He said, “An Opportunity 
offers, if you will now exert yourselves, of getting rid forever 
of your perfidious, restless, and inveterate Enemies the French 
from this American Continent, and of securing, for the future, 
our most holy Protestant Religion Liberties and Possessions, 
which if now neglected or slighted, may never be recovered 

But if we now neglect this critical time, we must be 
given up to our Cruel Enemies, and submit to French Tyranny 
and Popish Idolatry and Superstition, which God avert.”*° 
In concluding, Dobbs said, “I am confident you will give such 
supplies as may enable us to exert our Force with the utmost 
Dispatch.”4 The Assembly realized their duty and oppor- 
tunity “to secure to us the peaceable possession of our Re- 
ligion, Liberties, and Properties,” and at the same time it 
gave them an “inexpressible Concern, to find that the Inhabi- 
tants of this Government are so impoverished by ‘the frequent 
Aids Granted to his Majesty during the present War to pro- 
tect this Province and assist in the defense of Virginia, New 
York, and South Carolina which amounts to above 40 shillings 
each taxable.”*? However, in spite of the apparent indigency 
of North Carolina, the Assembly within eight days voted a bill 
to make up three companies of one hundred men each, ex- 
clusive of officers, and offered a ten pound bounty for volun- 
teers.‘ The Governor was authorized to send the troops 


“The Colonial Records of North Carolina, William L. Saunders, 
editor, Raleigh, 1887, Vol. V, pp. 998-9909. 

“ Tbid., p. 999. 

[bid., p. 1001. 

Ibid., p. 1010. 
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already in the pay of the colony to join General Forbes with- 
out the loss of time. Furthermore, he was asked by the As- 
sembly to prevail upon the Tuscarora Indians to march with 
the troops by ordering a bounty of forty shillings for each 
man.‘* Seven thousand pounds, to be emitted in bills of credit, 
were granted for maintaining the troops, but the misfortune 
of the whole affair was that as soon as the troops were out- 
side the province the bills of credit were of no value and the 
province was without credit. Consequently, Dobbs requested 
Forbes to provide the men with clothes and pay and then re- 
imburse himself out of the first grant made by Parliament to 
the southern provinces. 


Governor Dobbs immediately engaged a sloop to carry two 
companies to the Potomac River, while it was expected that 
the other company would march across the back parts of Vir- 
ginia to Winchester.** Governor Sharpe of Maryland gave 
up all hope of seeing any Carolina troops at the appointed 
rendez-vous.*® Even if they did come, he was told that they 
would not work until they were assured of being paid.*7 Two 
hundred of the troops finally did arrive, but were without 
clothes and pay which Forbes had to provide or get no ser- 
vice out of them.*® While nothing at all had been expected 
from the Carolinas, Governor Dobbs was able to secure his 
fairly populous, but poor colony, a small force which was a 
credit to the province. The Assembly responded quickly to the 
call for aid and contributed freely of that which it had to 
give. Nothing further seems to have been asked from North 
Carolina in support of the expedition. When the legislature 
met on November 23, the Governor reported that he had no 
further instructions save to secure the province from dep- 


“ Tbid., p. 1012. 

“Dobbs to Pitt, May 7, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 240. 

“Sharpe to St. Clair, July 8, 1758, Sharpe Correspondence, Vol. II, 
p. 221. 

“ Ibid., p. 221. 

“Forbes to Pitt, September 6, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, 
Pp. 341. 
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redations along the sea coasts and to preserve the friendship 
of their Indian allies.*® 

While Virginia and North Carolina were energetically fol- 
lowing out the recommendations and requests of their respec- 
tive Governors, Maryland, because of her recalcitrant atti- 
tude, caused a great deal of trouble. In acknowledging the 
receipt of Pitt’s circular letter of December 30, 1757, Governor 
Horatio Sharpe stated that he was “very much afraid the As- 
sembly of this Province will not be prevailed on to exert 
themselves in such a manner as you seem to expect.’*° This 
was no meaningless assumption because at this particular mo- 
ment the gulf between the executive and the lower house was 
very wide, in fact wider than at any previous time. One has 
to review the events of the previous year in order to understand 
the reason for Sharpe’s statement. 


At a conference of southern Governors with Lord Loudoun 
in March, 1757, at Philadelphia, plans were made for the pro- 
tection of these colonies. It was determined just how many 
troops each colony should furnish. Maryland’s quota was 
five hundred men and she raised them. Under the command 
of Colonel John Stanwix, a part of these troops were ordered 
in April to be stationed in Fort Cumberland and some in Fort 
Frederick to protect the Maryland frontiers. The Assembly, 
angered because of fortifying all summer such an advanced post 
as Fort Cumberland, voted in October to allow no pay to any 
officer that should command there and refused to grant further 
supplies for the support of the garrison." It was voted to 
reduce the troops in the pay of the colony to three hundred 
men and these were not to be used otherwise than in garrison- 
ing Fort Frederick and patrolling just beyond the frontier 
settlements. None of the three hundred were to be subject to 
command of Lord Loudoun or any other of His Majesty’s 
Generals.** The Upper House refused its assent to the bill 


“ The Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. V, p. 1013. 

Sharpe to Pitt, March 16, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 209. 
™ Sharpe to Pitt, October 22, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 121. 
5° Sharpe to Pitt, March 16, 1758, Pitt Correspondence, Vol. I, p. 210. 
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for supporting the troops because of the method of taxation 
involved and Sharpe prorogued the Lower House when they 
would consider no new business. Sharpe was very much in- 
terested in maintaining a garrison at Fort Cumberland, even 
though an advanced outpost, as it would prevent a great many 
incursions into the more settled regions. After the prorogation 
of the Assembly, some of the members went among the soldiers 
and told them that since there was no money, they were no 
longer in pay of the province and if they did continue, they 
never would be paid.** Fearing that the men would desert and 
Fort Cumberland would be abandoned, Sharpe appealed to 
Lord Loudoun for its preservation. Loudoun ordered Colonel 
Stanwix to furnish the troops with the necessary supplies upon 
the credit of the Crown rather than have them disband. Even 
the Maryland officers personally advanced some money to the 
extent that there was danger lest their effects be attached for 
debts upon their return home. 


(To be continued) 


m ee to Forbes, June 9, 1758, Sharpe Correspondence, Vol. II, 
p. 108. 
Ibid., p. 198. 
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JOHN WHITE--THE FIRST ENGLISH 
ARTIST TO VISIT AMERICA, 1585. 


Part II. 


By David I. Bushnell, Jr. 


Virginia in the year 1585 was a region of unknown extent. 
Southward it reached to the lands claimed by Spain, westward 
and northward its limits were undetermined. Only its eastern 
boundary, the Atlantic coast, was clearly defined. Within this 
vast territory was the present State of Virginia, but that part 
of the shore discovered by the colonists sent by Raleigh was 
a short distance below, consequently within the limits of what 
was later to become North Carolina. 

Among those who sailed from Plymouth April 9, 1585 and 
landed on the sandy island of Wococon some weeks later, 
were two whose names will ever fill prominent places in the 
annals of the Colony—Thomas Hariot and John White. The 
former wrote a Narrative of the expedition, all too brief but 
of the greatest importance, while the latter made a series of 
drawings of the people and places, now of the utmost interest. 
Hariot’s Narrative was first printed in London in 1588, but 
two years later, in 1590, the text was reprinted to accompany 
the engraved reproductions of the drawings which had been 
made by White. The engravings were made by Theodore de 
Bry in Frankfort, and the volume was issued by him as the 
first part of his great Collection of Voyages. 

Hariot’s Narrative did not refer to happenings in the Colony 
during the year following the arrival of the small fleet at the 
Island of Wococon, late in June 1585, but described, briefly, 
the natives and natural products of the newly discovered land. 
The work was divided into three parts bearing these titles: 
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“The First Part, of Marchantable Commodities.” 


“The Second Part, of Suche Commodities as Virginia 
is knowne to yeelde for victuall and sustenace of mans 
life, usually fed upon by the naturall inhabitants: as also 
by us during the time of our aboad. And first of such 
as are sowed and husbanded.” 


“The Third and Last Part, of Such Other thinges as is 
behooffull for those which shall plant and inhabit to 
know of; with a description of the nature and manners 
of the people of the countrey.” 


The last part is divided into two sections the second of 
which treats “Of the nature and manners of the people.” 
Excerpts from the latter will be given to explain more clearly 
certain details of the drawings made by White, especially those 
which were reproduced in the first article. 


“It resteth I speake a word or two of the naturall inhabi- 
tants, their natures and maners, leaving large discourse thereof 
untill time more convenient hereafter; nowe onely so farre 
foorth, as that you know, how that they in respect of troubling 
our inhabiting and planting, are not to be feared; but that 
they shall have cause both to feare and love us that shall in- 
habite with them. 


“They are a people clothed with loose mantles made of Deere 
skins, & aprons of the same rounde about their middles; all 
els naked ; of such a difference of statures only as wee in Eng- 
land; having no edge tooles or weapons of yron or steele to 
offend us withall, neither know they how to make any: those 
weapons that they have, are onlie bowes made of Witch hazle, 
& arrowes of reeds; flat edged truncheons also of wood about 
a yard long, neither have they any thing to defend themselves 
but targets made of barcks; and some armours made of stickes 
wickered together with thread.” Elsewhere Hariot wrote: 
“Maple, and also Wich-hazle, whereof the inhabitants use to 
make their bowes.”” Such was the weapon shown in the draw- 
ing of “A weroan or great Lorde of Virginia.” 


“Their townes are but small, & neere the sea coast but few, 
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some containing but 10 or 12 houses: some 20 the greatest 
that we have seene have bene but of 30 houses: if they be 
walled it is only done with barks of trees made fast to stakes, 
or els with poles onely fixed upright and close one by another. 

“Their houses are made of small poles made fast at the tops 
in rounde forme after the manner as is used in many arbories 
in our gardens of England, in most townes covered with barkes, 
and in some with artificiall mattes made of long rushes; from 
the tops of the houses downe to the ground. The length of them 
is commonly double to the breadth, in some places they are 
but 12 and 16 yardes long, and in other some wee have seene 
of foure and twentie.” 

Secotan and Pomeioc, two of the native villages, were drawn 
by White. The former stood on the north bank of Pamlico 
River in the present Beaufort County, North Carolina. The 
latter was near the mouth of Gibbs Creek, a site now included 
in Hyde County, North Carolina. Both were probably typical 
towns of the time and region, but differed greatly in appear- 
ance. Secota was an open settlement, undoubtedly less com- 
pact than was indicated by White, with gardens near the scat- 
tered habitations; a space set apart for holding ceremonies 
and dances ; a temple in which were placed the bodies of their 
important dead. Pomeioc was more closely built and was pro- 
tected by a high palisade which completely surrounded it and 
had but one opening or entrance. The palisade would have 
been constructed of logs and branches of trees, so placed and 
interwoven as to have afforded protection against the wild 
beasts of the forests and the prowling enemies as well. The 
gardens which belonged to the people of Pomeioc would have 
been outside the palisades. 

To again quote from the Narrative: “In some places of 
the countrey one onely towne belongeth to the government of 
a Wiroans or chiefe Lorde; in other some two or three, in 
some sixe, eight, & more; the greatest Wiroans that yet we 
had dealing with had but eighteene townes in his governmt, 
and able to make not above seven or eight hundred fighting men 
at the most: The language of every government is different 
from any other, and the farther they are distant the greater 
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is the difference.” This would prove that during the year 
spent in America some of the colonists had penetrated far into 
the interior of the country, and had met with people who spoke 
a language different from the Algonquian dialect which they 
had heard at Secota, Pomeioc, and elsewhere on and near the 
coast. The English who thus ventured into the country evi- 
dently came in contact with some Siouan and Iroquoian tribes 
whose languages would have been radically different from 
the Algonquian. It is evident some did make such journeys. 

To return to Hariot: “In some of our voiages wee have 
seene divers hard raggie stones, great pebbles, and a kinde of 
grey stone like unto marble, of which the inhabitants make 
their hatchets to cleeve wood. Upon inquirie wee heard that 
a little further up into the Countrey were of all sortes verie 
many, although of Quarries they are ignorant, neither have 
they use of any store whereupon they should have occasion to 
seeke any. For if everie householde have one or two to cracke 
Nuttes, grinde shelles, whet copper, and sometimes other stones 
for hatchets, they have enough: neither use they any digging, 
but onely for graves about three foote deepe: and therefore 
no marvaile that they know neither Quarries, nor lime stones, 
which both may bee in places neerer than they wot of.” The 
last refers to a preceding statement that “Neere unto the Sea 
coast where wee dwelt, there are no kinde of stones to be 
found (except a fewe small pebbles about foure miles off) 
but such as have bene brought from farther out of the maine.” 
Elsewhere Hariot told how “A hundred and fiftie miles into 
the maine in two townes wee founde with the inhabitaunts 
diverse small plates of copper, that had beene made as wee 
understood, by the inhabitantes that dwell farther into the 
countrey . . .” Thus were the people making and using 
implements of stone; grinding shells, undoubtedly fashioning 
beads and other ornaments, and possessing ornaments made 
of copper. The copper had probably come from the deposits 
some hundred and seventy-five miles distant from the coast 
towns of Secota and Pomeioc, within the present counties of 
Halifax, in Virginia, and Person, in North Carolina, the two 
adjoining. This was near the right bank of the Dan, and as 
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this stream soon joined the Staunton to form the Roanoke, 
the country could have been easily reached by canoes from 
the coast. 

The dress of the natives was quite simple and the drawings 
made by White convey a better understanding of the garments 
than would many pages of text. As Hariot stated they were 
“clothed with loose mantles made of Deere skins,” but they 
evidently had some garments formed of “fine hares skinnes 
quilted with the hayre outwarde.” They wore many beads 
made of copper, shell, and bone. They tattooed all parts of 
the body, and painted their faces and possibly their necks and 
shoulders. They had several colors which were used for va- 
rious purposes. Hariot wrote: “There is Shoemake well 
knowen, and used in England for blacke; the seede of an 
hearbe called Wasewowr: little small rootes called Chappacor ; 
and the barke of the tree called by the inhabitants Tango- 
mockonomindge : which Dies are for divers sortes of red: their 
goodnesse for our English clothes remaynes yet to be proved. 
The inhabitants use them onely for the dying of hayre; and 
colouring of their faces, and Mantles made of Deare skinnes ; 
and also for the dying of Rushes to make artificiall workes 
withall in their Mattes and Baskettes; having no other thing 
besides that they account of, apt to use them for.” 

Such were the customs of the natives who were portrayed 
by John White during the months he remained in America. 
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I. “ONE OF THE CHIEFF LADYES OF SECOTA.” 
(Plate IIII in De Bry) 


“The woemen of Secotam are of Reasonable good propor- 
tion. In their goinge they carrye their hands danglinge downe, 
and air dadil in a deer skinne verye excelletlye wel dressed, 
hanginge downe fro their navell unto the mydds of their 
thighes, which also covereth their hynder parts. The reste of 
their bodies are all bare. The forr parte of their haire is 
cutt shorte, the rest is not over Longe, thinne, and softe, and 
falling downe about their shoulders: They weare a Wreath 
about their heads. Their foreheads, cheeks, chynne, armes 
and leggs are pownced. About their necks they wear a chaine, 
ether pricked or paynted. They have small eyes, plaine and 
flatt noses, narrow foreheads, and broade mowths. For the 
most parte they hange at their eares chaynes of longe Pearles, 
and of some smootht bones. Yet their nayles are not longe, 
as the woemen of Florida. They are also delighted with 
walkinge in to the fields, and beside the rivers, to see the 
huntinge of deers and catchinge of fische.” 
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I. “One oF THE LApYES oF SECOTA” 
(Plate IIII in De Bry) 
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II. “A Younce GentTILL WoEMAN DouGHTER OF SECOTA” 
(Plate VI in De Bry) 
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II. “A YOUNGE GENTILL WOEMAN DOUGHTER 
OF SECOTA.” 


(Plate VI in De Bry) 


“Virgins of good parentage are apparelled altogether like 
the woemen of Secota above mentionned, saving that they 
weare hanginge abowt their necks in steede of a chaine cer- 
taine thicke, and rownde pearles, with little beades of copper, 
or polished bones betweene them. They pounce their fore- 
heads, cheeckes, armes and legs. Their haire is cutt with two 


ridges above their foreheads, the rest is trussed opp on a knott 
behinde, they have broade mowthes, reasonable fair black eyes: 
they lay their hands often uppon their Shoulders, and cover 
their brests in token of maydenlike modestye. The rest of their 
bodyes are naked, as in the picture is to been seene. They 
deligt also in seeinge fishe taken in the rivers.” 
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III. “A CHEIFF LORDE OF ROANOAC.” 
(Plate VII in De Bry) 


“The cheef men of the yland and towne of Roanoac weare 
the haire of their crounes of theyr heades cutt like a cokes 
combe, as the others doe. The rest they wear longe as woemen 
and truss them opp in a knott in the nape of their necks. They 
hange pearles stringe uppon a threed att their eares, and weare 
bracelets on their armes of pearles, or small beades of copper 
or of smoothe bone called minsal, neither paintinge nor pown- 
cinge of them selves, but in token of authoritye, and honor, 
they wear a chaine of great pearles, or copper beades or 
smoothe bones abowt their necks, and a plate of copper hinge 
uppon a stringe, from the navel unto the midds of their thighes. 
They cover themselves before and behynde as the woemen doe 
with a deers skynne handsomley dressed, and fringed. More 
over they fold their armes together as they walke, or as they 
talke one with another in signe of wisdome. The yle of Roa- 
noac is verye pleisant, and hath plaintie of fishe by reason 
of the Water that environeth the same.” 
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“A cCHEIFF LorpE oF ROANOAC” 
(Plate VII in De Bry) 
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AGED MANNE IN HIS WINTER GARMENT” 
(Plate IX in De Bry) 
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IV. “AN AGED MANNE IN HIS WINTER 
GARMENT.” 


(Plate IX in De Bry) 


“The aged men of Pommeioocke are covered with a large 
skinne which is tyed uppon their shoulders on one side and 
hangeth downe beneath their knees wearinge their other arme 
naked out of the skinne, that they maye bee at more libertie. 
Those skynnes are Dressed with the hair on, and lyned with 
other furred skinnes. The yonnge men suffer noe hairr at all 
to growe uppon their faces but assoone as they growe they 
put them away, but when they are come to yeeres they suffer 
them to growe although to say truthe they come opp very thinne. 
They also weare their haire bownde op behynde, and, have a 
creste on their heads like the others. The contrye abowt this 
place is soe fruitfull and good, that England is not to bee 
compared to yt.” 
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V. “THEIR MANNER OF CAREYNGE THER CHIL- 
DERN AND ATYERE OF THE CHEIFFE LADYES 
OF THE TOWNE OF DASAMONQUEPEUC.” 


(Plate X in De Bry) 


“In the towne of Dasemonquepeuc distant from Roanoac 
4 or 5 milles, the woemen are attired, and pownced, in suche 
sorte as the woemen of Roanoac are, yet they weare noe 
wreathes uppon their heads, nether have they their thighes 
painted with small pricks. They have a strange manner of 
bearing their children, and quite contrarie to ours. For our 
woemen carrie their children in their armes before their brests, 
but they taking their sonne by the right hand, bear him on 
their backs, holdinge the left thighe in their lefte arme after a 
strange, and conuesnall fashion, as in the picture is to bee 
seene.” 


It will be noticed that on the picture the town of Pomeiooc 
is mentioned, but on the legend describing the illustration the 
name of Dasamonquepeuc is given. They were two neigh- 
boring towns, where the customs of the inhabitants did not 
differ. 
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V. “THEIR MANNER OF CAREYNGE THER CHILDREN AND ATYERE OF THE 
CHEIFFE LADYES OF THE TOWNE OF DASAMONQUEPEUC” 
(Plate X in De Bry) 
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DIARY OF WILLIAM BEVERLEY 


DIARY OF WILLIAM BEVERLEY OF 
“BLANDFIELD” DURING A VISIT 
TO ENGLAND, 1750 


Copied by R. Carter Beverley from original found at 
Blandfield. 


PREFATORY NOTES 


[We are indebted to Mr. Robert Beverley, of Blandfield, and his 
son, Mr. R. Carter Beverley, of Richmond, for a copy of this diary 
and for permission to print. The object of Col. Beverley’s trip to 
England was to place his son and two other boys at school. A large 
proportion of the Virginia boys educated in England were from wealthy 
families living on the south bank of the Rappahannock or in the Nor- 
thern Neck. 

The place of William Beverley’s education is unknown to this com- 
piler; but his father and two uncles were at school in England, while 
his first cousin, Robert Beverley, of Spotsylvania county (son of Harry 
Beverley) was admitted to the Middle Temple, November 5, 1710. 


Colonel William Beverley, who was born about 1698 and died i.. 1756, 
was son of Robert Beverley, the historian of Virginia and grandson of 
Major Robert Beverley (a Yorkshire man), the emigrant. He was a 
member of the House of Burgesses for a number of sessions; appointed 
county lieutenant of Orange and Augusta counties in 1741 and a mem- 
ber of the Council in 1750. He inherited and patented or purchased large 
landed estates, the most notable one being the great “Beverley Manor” 
tract of 118,400 acres in Augusta county. In partnership with James 
Patton, then a ship owner, he obtained a large number of Scotch-Irish 
settlers for this land. Beverley Manor magisterial district, Augusta 
county, perpetuates the name. He built Blandfield house, in Essex 
county and named it in honor of his wife, Elizabeth (born May 26, 
1706) daughter of Richard Bland, of “Jordon’s Point”, Prince George 
county (see this Magazine, III, 269; XXII, 297-301). Their son, 
Robert, who accompanied them on the voyage, was educated first at 
Wakefield Grammar School, and afterwards at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted May 109, 1757. He entered the Middle 
Temple, Jan. 5, 1757 and was called to the bar Feb. 6, 1761 (Jones’ 
American Members of the Inns of Court). On his return to Virginia 
he spent his life quietly without desire for office higher than that of 
one of the magistrates of his county. During the Revolution his sym- 
pathies were strongly with England; but he committed no overt act 
of opposition to the State. In 1775 he refused membership on the 
County Committee of Safety, saying that he would take no part in 
public business during the war. He married Maria, daughter of Landon 
Carter, of “Sabine Hall”, and died in 1800. He was ancestor of the 
present owner of “Blandfield”. 

Robert Munford was son of Robert Munford and his wife Amne, 
daughter of Richard Bland, of “Jordan’s Point”, and sister to Mrs. 
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Beverley. Robert, Jr., was educated at Wakefield School, together 
with several other Virginia boys; but as his father’s estate was very 
much involved, it is probable that he returned home immediately after 
leaving school. During the French and Indian War he was com- 
missioned a Captain in the and Virginia Regiment, Col. William Byrd 
commanding, and saw active service in the campaign which resulted 
in the capture of Fort Duquesne. The cheerful way in which he bore 
the hardships of frontier warfare is shown by two letters to his uncle, 
Theodorick Bland, one printed in the Calendar of Virginia State Papers 
and the other in the Bland Papers: 

“Hond. Sir, 

Had opportunities offered, as frequently as Inclination would have 
induced me to write to you, you might have read a Letter from every 
encampment — After being delayed at Winchester, five or six weeks 
longer than Expected (in which time I was ordered Express to Wil- 
liamsburg & allow’d but a day after my return to prepare) we push’d 
off into the wide Ocean — I was permitted to walk every step of the 
Way to this humble Fort, to eat little, to lay hard, over Mountain, 
thro’ Mud & Water, yet as merry & hearty as ever. Our Flankers & 
Sentrys pretend they saw the Enemy daily, but they never approached 
us — A Detachment is this moment ordered off to clear a Road thirty 
miles, and our Companies to cover the Working Party — We are in 
fine scalping ground I assure you, the guns pop about us, & you may see 
the fellows prick up their Ears like deer every moment. Our Colonel 
is an example of Fortitude, in either Danger or Hardship, and by his 
easy, polite Behaviour, has gained not only the Regard but affection, 
of both officers and soldiers — He has kindly invited me to his table, 
for the Campaign, offer’d me any sum of money, I may have occasion 
for, without charging either Principal or Interest, and signified his ap- 
probation of my conduct hitherto, in such a manner, as is to my ad- 
vantage — In passing my recruiting Acct: I was allow’d 18s pr: man, 
you may judge how much I was a Looser when several officers had 


Col. Charles Carter junr. has a horse of mine in keeping ’till my 
Return: where he may remain if you think proper — The Batt: Money 
and Forage Money allow’d me amounts to £66 — In everything pos- 
sible, I shall be upon the frugal scheme. You may depend upon hearing 
by all opportunities from 

Dr. Sir, 
yr. truly Affect: & ever 
obliged Nephew 


Robt. Munford — 


Camp near Fort Cumberland 
July 6th 1758 


To Mrs. Bland, 
Hond. Madm. 


Tho’ I’ve hardly a moment, to my own Disposal, I can’t omit sending 
a few words to my dear Aunt, Employed from Sun to Sun, yet from 
Light to Night, I am mindful of my dear distant Friends — That you 
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and yours may enjoy Every Blessing that Heaven can bestow, is the 
Tribute of a Heart sincerely 
Yrs: 
Robt. Munford 


P. S. My love te the Lasses 
To Col: Theo. Bland in Prince George.” 


“Camp, near Fort Cumberland, August 4th, 1758 
Hond Sir, 

If ’tis honorable to be in the service of one’s country, ’tis a reputation 
gain’d by the most cruel hardships you can imagine, occasioned more 
by a real anxiety for its welfare, than by what the poor carcase suffers. 
Every officer seems discontented in camp, happy on command, so deep 
is the interest of our country implanted in the minds of all. Sometimes 
the army wears a gloomy, then a joyous aspect, just as the news, 
either confirms our stay here, or immediate departure. 

The Genrl., with the small-pox in one, the flux in the other division 
of our forces, and no provision ready, are indeed excuses for our 
being here at present; yet all might have been prevented. A few hearty 
prayers are every moment offered up for those self-interested Penn- 
sylvanians who endeavour to prevail on our Genrl. to cut a road for 
their convenience, from Ray’s Town to Fort Du-Quesne. That a 
trifling good to particulars, shoud retard what wou’d conduce to the 
general welfare: ’tis a set of dirty Dutchmen, they say, that keep us 
here! It would be impertinent to condemn, yet I must (think) our 
leaders too deliberate at this important juncture, when all are warm 
for action, all breathing revenge against an enemy that have even dared 
to scalp our men before our eyes. The amusement we have in the mean- 
time is only following the brave dogs over the mountains for some 
miles, and our sole satisfaction sufficient fatigue to make us sleep 
sound. An old scoundrel has intimated to the Genl. that the Virginians 
have bribed the guides, for that ’tis practicable to go the new road, 
contrary to their report. We have lost all our Indians by the assistance 
of a man, the (aforesaid) old dog, who interposed thro’ some dirty 
views he has of superseding Mr. Atkin. Thus are our officers in a 
manner ruin’d by persons whose souls scorn a thought that tends not 
immediately to their own advantage. I’m sorry to live upon my country 
when I’ve so small a prospect for repaying her by any service. 

We shall march to Ray’s Town shortly, thence to the Fort, if per- 
mitted. I shall embrace the next opportunity of writing you our trans- 
actions, and am as always, dear sir, your most 

Affe’te nephew, & 
P. S. By express, we have an acc’t that some of the enemy Indians 
have joined the Pennsylvanians. 
To Mrs. Bland. 
Hon’d. Madm. 
I am well and lousie, but still your affect’e nephew, etc.” 


The last postscript will make the men of the World War acknowledge 
Capt. Munford as a brother. 

In 1765 Robert Munford was appointed County Lieutenant of Meck- 
lenburg, and represented that county in the House of Burgesses, 1765- 
1776, and in the House of Delegates, 1779 and 1780. He married his 
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first cousin and fellow traveiler, Anne, daughter of Col. William Bever- 
ley, and died in 1784. He was the author of a volume of verse, pub- 
lished in 1798 by his son, William Munford, who was later the translator 
of Homer. 

William Henry Fairfax, youngest son of Col. William Fairfax, of 
“Belvoir” (now in Fairfax county) was educated at Beverley Grammar 
School, Yorkshire, England, and returned to Virginia in 1757 with 
letters of introduction to Lord Loudoun, Commander of the British 
forces in North America, intending to obtain a commission in a British 
regiment serving in America. His father desired that he should serve 
in Washington’s Virginia Regiment and wrote several letters to Col. 
Washington in his behalf. In Sept., 1757, Governor Dinwiddie gave 
“Billy”, as his father called him, a commission as a lieutenant in Wash- 
ington’s regiment. Washington was afraid that a commission to young 
Fairfax, jumping him over the heads of men of long service might cause 
trouble and such proved to be the case. Lieutenant Fairfax reported to 
his Colonel, but finding his situation disagreeable went north to seek 
service under Lord Loudoun in a regular regiment. He first served as 
a volunteer in the 44th Regiment, then stationed at Albany; but soon 
purchased a lieutenancy in the 28th Regiment. On Dec. 9, 1757, he wrote 
a friendly letter to Washington telling him of the military arrangements 
he had made. 

William Henry Fairfax served with his regiment until the siege 
and capture of Quebec. In the attack he lost his right arm and died from 
the effects of his wounds. 

The son-in-law who accompanied the party from “Blandfield“ was 
Col. William Fitzhugh, of “Marmion”, Stafford county (later in King 
George), who was born April 13, 1725, and died in 1791. He was a 
Burgess for Stafford in 1748 and 1751. His will, proved in King George, 
shows that he had a large and valuable estate including books, a coach, 
plate, etc. The interesting panels, etc., from the interior of his old 
home have now been removed to the Metropolitan Museum. 

On their way overland from “Blandfield” to Urbanna another son-in- 
law of Col. Beverley met them at Tappahannock. This was James 
Mills, who had married Elizabeth Beverley. He was long a prosperous 
merchant at Tappahannock and Urbanna, and, like his brother-in-law, 
Robert Beverley, had trouble during the Revolution on account of his 
Tory leanings. 

In one of the record books of Middlesex county the following letter 
is entered. The cause for its recordation does not appear. 


“Rosegill May 13, 1763 


Dear Sir 

To divert the disappointment of yours & Mr. Lewis’s company yes- 
terday (which I fully expected) I proposed a dance to the Young Ladies 
which continued very chearfully all the decent hours last night, tho’ 
often wishing the addition of your company. Mr. Hunter has not yet 
made his appearance, when he does I shall forward letters by post to 
So. Carolina. I say no more than that your order will be complyed 
with and that no one wishes you better or entertains a greater opinion 


of you. 
Dr 
Your Aff. Friend 
James Mills 
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Excuse this as paper is scarce & great deal of company. Compli- 
ments to my old friend Colo. Lewis and his Lady & Family. 
To George Leonard, Jr.” 

At “Hewick”, near Urbanna, a seat of the Robinsons, they were wel- 
comed by the owner and his nephew, Speaker Robinson. Their host, 
Christopher Robinson, would have been interested in the three boys 
who were on their way to an English school, for he had matriculated 
at Oriel College, Oxford, May 21, 1724, and been admitted to the 
Middle Temple, May 16, 1727. 

Christopher Robinson, who was born about 1705 and died July 28, 
1768, was a son of Chrsitopher Robinson, of “Hewick”, Middlesex Co. 
(who owned the manor of Hewick, Yorkshire, Eng., bequeathed to him 
by his uncle, John Robinson, Bishop of London), and grandson of Chris- 
topher Robinson, of “Hewick”, Middlesex, Secretary of the State of 
Virginia. In addition to having been bred at an English college him- 
self, Christopher Robinson had two brothers who were Oriel men: 
Rev. William matriculated April 12, 1737, B. A., 1740, and Peter, ma- 
triculated April 2, 1737. Christopher Robinson was a Burgess for 
Middlesex 1752-58. He married 1st, Mary —————,, probably a daughter 
of Edmond Berkeley, of “Barn Elms”, Middlesex, and 2nd (marriage 
bond May 6, 1750), Sarah, daughter of John Wormeley, of “Rosegill’”, 
Middlesex. It is singular that Col. Beverley does not mention the 
bride. Perhaps she was absent. 

John Robinson, of “Mt. Pleasant”, King and Queen county, always 
called “Speaker Robinson” from the fact that he filled the chair of 
the House of Burgesses from 1738 to 1765, was for many years the 
most influential man in Virginia. He was born Feb. 3, 1704 and died 
May 11, 1766. His father, John Robinson, was President of the Council 
and acting Governor of Virginia. Speaker Robinson was an alumnus 
of William and Mary; but his father had been at school in England 
and the Speaker’s brother, Christopher Robinson (born 1703) ma- 
triculated at Oriel College, July 12, 1721, B. A., 1724, M. A., 1729, and 
was a fellow at the time of his death, April 20, 1738. 

Ralph Wormeley of “Rosegill”, across the creek from Urbanna, with 
whom Col. Beverley and his friends dined on the 29th, was born Oct. 
5, 1715, and died Aug. 9, 1790. He was a son of John Wormeley, of 
“Rosegill”, who, with a brother, Ralph, attended school in England, 
and grandson of Ralph Wormeley, Secretary of State of Virginia, who 
matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, July 1, 1665. Later Mr. 
Wormeley sent his son, Ralph, Jr. (six years old in 1750) to England 
where he entered Eton, April 12, 1757, and completed his studies at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Col. Churchill to whose house the party went on July 1st when de- 
layed in the Rappahannock by lack of wind, was Armistead Churchill, 
of “Bushy Park”, Middlesex, son of Col. William Churchill, member 
of the Council. He was born July 25, 1704 and died in 1763. By his 
marriage with Hannah, daughter of Nathaniel Harrison, of “Wake- 
field”, Surry county, he had a large number of children. One of his 
sons, Henry Churchill, was admitted to the Middle Temple, Oct. 
1750, was called to the bar, May 24, 1754, and died Dec. 24, 1 
(Jones’ American Members of the Inns of Court). 

When Col. Beverley left Liverpool and traveled north to find a 
suitable school for the boys under his charge, he arrived at Wakefield, 
Yorkshire, on August 19, 1750, where he met Mr. William Shaw, “who 
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married a sister of Richard Ambler of Virginia, Esq.” They were the 
grandparents of Charles Shaw Lefevre, who was for 18 years Speaker 
of the House of Commons and afterwards Viscount Eversley. Richard 
Ambler, son of John Ambler, sheriff of York, Eng., 1751, was born Dec. 
24, 1699, and died Feb. 1766. He came to Va. 1716, engaged in extensive 
business as a merchant at Yorktown and, by his marriage with Elizabeth, 
dau. of Edward Jacquelin, of Jamestown, acquired a large part of that 
island. The two sons who were at school in England were Edward 
1733-1768), and John (1735-1766). John, after leaving Wakefield entered 
the Inner Temple Nov. 27, 1752, migrated to the Middle Temple Nov. 
21, 1754, and was called to the bar January 28, 1757. 


“Capt. John Smith, of Middlesex, son”, also a schoolboy at Wakefield, 
was Augustine, son of John Smith, of “Shooter’s Hill’, Middlesex 
county, Virginia. John Smith, who was a Burgess for Middlesex, 1761- 
1768, married Mary Jacqueline, of Jamestown. His son, Augustine 
(Jan. 3, 1739-Jan. 13, 1774) returned to Virginia, and after his father’s 
death, inherited the “Shooter’s Hill” estate. 


“Col. Lee”, whose two schoolboy sons were met by the Beverley 
party on August 20th, at Wakefield, was Thomas Lee, of “Stratford”, 
President of the Council and acting Governor, who died Nov. 14, 1750. 
Thomas Lee had “a plain Virginia education”; but his uncle, John Lee, 
matriculated at Queen’s College, Oxford, July 2, 1658, and was A. B., 
April 30, 1662. The places of education of Richard Lee, President Lee’s 
facher, are unknown, but his epitaph states that he was “in literis Graecis 
ct Latinis et aliis humanioris literaturae disciplinis «ersatisimi”. One of 
Col. Lee’s boys was certainly Richard Henry, afterwards the signer of 
the Declaration of Independence ,who is known to have been a scholar 
at Wakefield. The identity cf the other is not certain. Philip Ludwell 
Lee was admitted to the Middle Temple Dec. 1, 1749, and Thomas 
Ludwell Lee to the Inner Temple August 1, 1748, so neither of 
them would probably have been at Wakefield in 1750. Francis Light- 
foot was educated in Virginia; therefore the other boy must have been 
either William or Arthur, though in 1750 they were respectively eleven 
and ten years old. 


On the roth of August the party met at Wakefield, Col. Wm. Fair- 
fax, who had come from York. 


William Fairfax (born at Newton Kyme, Yorkshire, in 1691, died at 
“Belvoir”, Virginia, 1757) was a son of Henry Fairfax, of Toulston, 
Yorkshire, and grandson of Thomas, 4th Lord Fairfax. He served 
as a subaltern in the Navy; but ,in 1712, resigned and entered the 
Colonial service. He held various offices in India and the Bahamas and 
was then appointed collector of customs at Salem, Mass., and in 1733 
removed to Virginia to accept the position of agent for the Northern 
Neck proprietors. About 1741 he built Belvoir house, in the present 
Fairfax county which was his home during the rest of his life. He 
was a Burgess, 1741-43, appointed to the Council in 1743 and later 
became President of that body. He married three times and left children 
by his last two wives. One of his sons, Rev. Bryan Fairfax, succeeded 
as 8th Lord Fairfax. 


Col. Fairfax was heir to his childless brother, Henry Fairfax, of 
Toulston, and the questions asked in regard to their relationship were 
evidently to be used to prove the Colonel’s claim. In 1759 Henry Fair- 
fax died, and William Fairfax inherited Toulston. 
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“BLANDFIELD” 


Courtesy of Mr. R. Carter Beverley, of 
Richmond, Va. 
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A descendant of the Fairfax family has kindly g,iven the following 
notice of the education of Col. Fairfax’s children. 

1. George William Fairfax (1725-1787) was sent to England for his 
education in 1731 (aged 6) while his father was still resident at Salem 
in Mass. (see Neill, p. 74). He remained in England until 1746, when 
he came out to Virginia. It does not appear what school he attended 
in Yorkshire; but, in any event, he did not matriculate at either uni- 
versity. For him see Vérginia Land Grants, p. 166. 

2. Thomas Fairfax (1726-1746) is listed in the British Admiralty 
records in September, 1741 (aged 14) as a midshipman on H. M. S. 
Southsea Castle, 40, Capt. Curtis Barnett, R. N., a former shipmate 
of his father. It does not appear whether he joined in England or Vir- 
ginia. At all events, most of his education was at sea, for he was 
continually afloat from 14 to 20, when he was “D. D., slain in fight.” 

3. Bryan Fairfax (1736-1802) was born in Westmoreland county, Vir- 
ginia, the first child of his mother, Deborah, dau. of Francis Clarke and 
Deborah Gedney, his wife, of Salem. When he was ten years of age 
his father arranged to send him to Yorkshire for education at the Bev- 
erley Grammar School, as he did his other sons; but the mother re- 
fused to part with him. After her death (1747) his father sent him to 
Salem and there he lived with his mother’s people and went to school 
until 1752; when, being sixteen, he was shipped to Barbados for com- 
mercila training in the counting house of his uncle, John Clarke. In 
1754, with his father’s consent, he returned to Virginia; and thereafter 
was for tw oyears resident at Alexandria, “writing” for the firm of 
Carlyle & Dalton, of which his brother-ir-law, John Carlyle, was the 
senior partner. For his subsequent career see Virginia Land Grants, 
p. 172. 

[The following letter of Bryan Fairfax from the commercial collec- 
tion (1927) of autographs of The Rosenbach Company of Philadelphia 
is the earliest MS. of B. F. which has yet appeared. With it should 
be read the two letters of the same period (copies attached) written by 
B. F. to his aunt Hannah Clarke (Mrs. John Cabot of Salem) now in 
the collection of the Essex Institute, Salem.] 

[To Mrs. Deborah Clarke of Salem. Note the subscription in the 
now obsolete usage, “your most dutiful and obedient nephew,’ the lady 


being his grandmother.] 
Barbados March 18, 1753. 
Madam 
Since I had the Honour of writing to You the 8 October, I re- 
ceived your favour of the 34 November with a Box of Nuts; for which 
Token of Your Love I heartily thank you; and wish it was in my Power 
to make You amends for that, as well as all other favours. 
I wou’d have sent You a little Fruit, or some other Trifle, but there 
is none now to be had, or any thing worth your Acceptance. 
I have no more to say at present, therefore stile my self with my best 
Regards, & hearty Wishes for your health & happiness, - 
Hone Madam 
Your most dutiful 
& obedient Nephew 
Bryan Fairfax. 
. ees to “Mrs. Deborah Clarke, Salem, per favour of Capt. 
oster.” 
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To his aunt, Mrs. Hannah [Clarke] Cabot, of Salem, sent by the hand 
of Capt. Hodges. 


Hon¢ Madam 

I have been lately favoured w® yours of the 21st April, & am glad 
to hear my Grandmother continues so heartily: Pray present my Duty 
to her, Assuring her that I shall always gratefully remember her kind 
notice of me. You desire to know what Lee it is that has married my 
Sister, but I can give you no Resolve in that point, as I have not re- 
ceived a Letter from Virginia for many Months: I wrote you by Capt: 
Jones that I had heard she was married to that Gentleman, but that I 
could not tell who he was. 

Give me Leave also to return you my heartiest thanks for the great 
notice you are pleased to take of me by your kind Epistles, which have 
always given me great pleasure & will always be very acceptabl eto him 
who has the honour of being with great Esteem 

Your most dutiful 
& Obedt Nephew 
Bryan Fairfax. 


Barbados May 21 1753 


To the same lady. 


Dear Madam 

Mr Cook giving but a short warning I have only time to acquaint you 
of all Welfare, and of the late Arrival of Bryan Fx. from Barbados; 
which Place not suiting his Desires, had my leave to return, and I hope 
We shall find him some Business that will be agreeable to Him. Miss 
Hannah continues to Improve, is at present with her Sister Carlyle, or 
intended to have wrote. With our Complements of Duty and Love to 
our Mother, Relations and Friends 

I am dear Sister 
Yr very affecte Brother 
W. Fairfax. 


To his aunt Hannah Clarke, wife of John Cabot of Salem. 
Virginia Jan’ry 16, 1755. 


Belvoir 7 Feb’y 1754. 


Hone Madam 

You have no doubt been surprised that you should remain so long 
without a Line from me, as I have not had the pleasure of writing to 
you since I came from Barbados; But I flatter myself with your Excuse, 
when you are informed that, tho’ I have been arrived above a year, I 
never had an opportunity till now of renewing a correspondence which 
was once very agreeable, and will, I hope, prove as satisfactory as can 
be expected, considering the few Opportunities we have of communi- 
cating our sentiments to each other. 

I am equally desirous of hearing from you, and of my Grandmama’s 
State of Health; to whom I desire my most dutiful Respects; And, 
hoping for the Favour of a few Lines, when any opportunity offers, 
remain with Great esteem Hons Madam 


Your dutiful, affect. 
& Obliged Hble Servt 


Bryan Fairfax 
Westmoreland County Janry 22d 
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“BLANDFIELD”, River Front 


Courtesy of Mr. R. Carter Beverley, of 
Richmond, Va. 
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When I wrote the above, I was just sitting out from Fairfax to ac- 
company my Sr Lee down here, and, as my Sr Fx. had not time to write 
her’s over again, I hope you'll excuse the many Blots &c. 


Pray make my best Respects to my Uncle. 
B. F.” 


4. William Henry Fairfax (17390-1759), educated at Beverley Gram- 
mar School in Yorkshire, 1750-1757. 

Mr. and Mrs. Porteus, seen at York, were Robert Porteus and his 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Governor Edmund Jenings, of “Ripon 
Hall”, York county, Va., and granddaughter of Sir Edmund Jenings, 
of Ripon, Yorkshire. Robert Porteus (son of Edward Porteus, of 
Gloucester county, Virginia, a native of the parish of Newbottle, Scot- 
land, where he had a small estate), lived at “Newbottle”’, Gloucester 
county, Virginia, was appointed member of Council, 1713, and remained 
a member of that body until his removal to England between 1725 and 
1730. He lived first in the city of York and afterwards at Ripon. He 
died August 8, 1758, aged 79, and his wife, Jan. 30, 1754, aged 80. They 
were the parents of Beilby Porteus, Bishop of London. 

“Major Daingerfield” was probably William Daingerfield, of Essex 
county, Virginia, who “died at an advanced age” on April 29, 1760. 


The exact relation of the Beverleys, named in the diary, to the 
Virginia family is unknown. A letter from another English kinsman, 
— from the original at “Blandfield” is printed at the end of the 
iary. 
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LETTERS OF THE BYRD FAMILY 
(Continued ) 


Contributed, chiefly, by Mr. William Byrd, of New York City 


Witu1AM Byrp To JoHn Custis 


London the 29th July 1723 
Dear Majr. 

You must surely be mistaken when you reproach me with 
having received no more than one letter from me this year; 
I have you so frequently in my thoughts, that tis impossible 
but they must have had vent oftener than you mention. I can 
assure you Love has no more such violent operation upon me, 
as to engage all my thoughts; there is room left for a Friend, 
especially for one I have so much regard and affection for as 
yourself. * * * * I can figure to myself now, that I can 
see you put on a Sardinia smile and tell me, that I am more 
indebted to my age than to my understanding. * * * * 
Nobody would have had the confidence to call one of the 
Patriarchs old at 500, because at that age he was in truth 
hardly the worse for wearing; but was in the bloom of his 
beauty and full vigor of his strength. A man was in those 
happy days recon’d at the years of discretion at a hundred, 
and a woman at about 150. * * * * Then it was that 
Boys went into Breeches about 40, Girls in hanging sleeves 
until 50, and plaid with their [doll] Babies til three score. Age 
should therefore be dated from the Declension of our vigor, 
& the impairing of our Facultys rather than from the time we 
have lived in the world * * * * After the weddings you 
mention, I shant be surprized if I hear that the Commissary 
is marryd. * * * * But the match in the world which 
would most delight me woud be that betwixt you and some 
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charmng nymph, that might by her fine qualities reconcile you 
to the sex.’ 

The man of War in which I am to come over is built, and 
launched and will be fitted, and sail early in the Spring. But 
Sir, my inclination to see you is so very strong that I believe 
I shall hardly have the patience to tarry so long. I am de- 
liberating whether I shall come over in Capt. Randolphs* Ship. 
which has so much the ayr of a man of War, that no modest 
Pyrate will venture to attaque Her. 

I suppose your Tobacco debt from me is long since satis- 
fyed, which makes me wonder I receive no Tobacco from those 
Tenants. I mwmst interest the favour of you to let Mr. Bain- 
ister’ know, how much is due from them, that they not run 
more in arrears than they will ever be able to pay. 

Mr. Perry charges to my account several articles of mony 
paid for things which have arrived since the death of Colonel 
Park. I herewith send you a copy of them. that you may be 
convinced they belong not to me to pay, as you will find by 
reading over the last Paragraph of my Articles with you. By 
that I am obliged to pay all debts due at Colonel Parke’s death, 


*It is not probable that John Custis agreed with Col. Byrd in regard 
to a second marriage. He was a man of great eccentricity and the 
matrimonial experiences of his wife, Frances Parke, and himself, were 
not happy. In June, 1714, an elaborate agreement was made between 
John Custis and his wife, Frances, which was recorded in Northampton 
county and a copy printed in this Magazine, IV, 64-66. It recited that 
some differences and quarrels have arisen between them. Numerous pro- 
visions are made regulating what each shall or shall not do. It is 
probable that such a forced truce in family matters did but little good. 
John Custis died in 1750, surviving his wife by seven or eight years. 

In his well, dated Nov. 14, 1749, and proved April 9, 1750, he, among 
other things, directed what inscription should be on his tomb. This 
is still at “Arlington”, Northampton county and the well-known epitaph 
includes the statement that he was “Ayed 71 years and yet lived but 
seven years, Which was the space of time he kept a Bachelor’s House at 
Arlington on the Eastern Shore of Virginia.” 

* Captain Edward Randolph, youngest son of William Randolph (1st), 
of “Turkey Island”. For a number of years he commanded a ship, the 
Randolph, in the trade between England and Virginia, making his home 
at Bristol, England. 

*“Mr. Banister” was John Banister, son of John Banister, the botanist. 
He was Collector of the Upper James River district, 1724, etc., and 
vestryman of Bristol Parish, 1735. He was father of John Banister, of 
“Battersea”, member of Congress and Lieutenant Colonel, Va. State 
Line in the Revolution. 
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and not any that have accrued since. I have let Mr. Perry 
know I will by no means allow them. but he must apply himself 
to those who by the will are obliged to pay the Debts, So that 
I suppose you will hear from him upon the subject. For my 
part I have paid more by £1000 than appeared in the list of 
Debts which was sent me before I contracted with you; but 
as I had obliged myself thereto I submitted. But for proveing 
the will, & the matters that happened Several months after 
Colonel Park’s death I mus desire to be excusd. 

The thing is so evident that I am confident you will at first 
sight perceive they belong not to me to discharge, and there- 
fore I will trouble you no further about it. but wish you & my 
Cousens every thing that is happy. I am most assuredly 


Dear Brother 
Your most affectionate 
humble servant 
W. Byrd. 


[Reverse] Byrd Ltr. 
London July 29th 1723 
N. G. 


To— ( Fragment) 


band can have, for his wit—That I own he has his share of, 
yet so overcharged & encumbered with words that he does 
more violence to the ear than a ring of Bells—for if he had 
never so much wit a wife may be sure, the Edge of it will be 
turned against her-self mostly. Wit is a dangerous quality both 
to the owner and every one that has the misfortune to belong 
to him. He that he is curst with it, has commonly too much 
Fire, to think, too much quickness to have discretion. It it be 
petulant it draws its owner into quarrels, and very often the 
breaking an unseasonable Joke was in Breaking of Bones. 


. 


Courtesy of the 


ill, Va. 


Lucy PARKE 
First WIFE oF WILLIAM Byrp, 2D 


Misses Stewart, Brook 
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THANKING Sir Jacop AcworTH For Hemp SEED, IN 1728 
(Only a part of the letter remains) 


“I saved about 2 Bushels last year, which is now growing, 
and in a thriving condition. Many considerable persons in 
this Colony wait for my success, and if they are encouraged 
by my accounts will follow my Example. Thus if the Bounty 
continues I doubt not, but you will have the pleasure to see 
this Darling Project, succeed to your wish. I am also plant- 
ing a vinyard, in order to which I am collecting all the kinds 
of Vines I can get to try, which are most suitable to this soyl 
and clymate. I have the Rhenish Vines already and if Mr. 
Warner wou’d send me some of his excellent Sorts it wou’d 
be a great favor. When I wish you Health, I wish well to 
your Country, as well as to you & therefore no man liveing 
does it more heartily & sincerely.” 


To Mr. WaRREN IN ENGLAND 


Virginia 15th July, 1728 

Sir—I remember I was once with Sir Charles Wager‘ & 
Sir Jacob Acworth at your house to see the cureositys in your 
Garden, and indeed I never saw Nature better assisted by 
art, than I did there—you had corrected the rigour of that 
Northern clymate and reconciled it to the productions of the 
South. The Torrid Zone has no fruit, so tender, which you 
cant propagate in England, in Spite of Frost, & Snow. You 
gave us an instance of it by treating us with a Pine-apple, very 
perfect in its kind, of your own growth. We saw other Fruits, 
in great perfection, as well exotick, as Natives; and we went 
away, perfectly pleased with our entertainment. Not long 
after, it was my Fortune, to come over to this Country, where 
I was born, & have lived good part of my time. It is a very 


“Sir Charles Wager, a brave and distinguished officer of the British 
navy. He rose to the highest rank in the Admiralty during Walpole’s 
administration. One of his most notable exploits was the capture or 
destruction in May, 1708, of an entire Spanish treasure squadron off 
Carthagena ( South America). His portrait was among the collection 
of Col. Byrd’s friends at “Westover” and later at “Brandon”, 
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happy clymate, abounding so much with everything, that is 
necessary, that it leaves little for Industry todo. My Country- 
men, devote them-selves to the makeing Tobacco, to the utter 
neglect of all other Improvements. Lately I have begun to 
propagate Hemp, and intend to plant a vinyard, takeing the 
hint, from! seeing wild vines, run up the Trees, all over the 
country—But in order to find out, what kind of vines, will 
agree best with our clymate, and our Soyl, and ripen latest, I 
am collecting from all parts, as many sorts as I can. My 
Lord Islay,* has lately sent me some Rhenish Vines, which 
thrive very well, and if you’ll be so good, as to send me, some 
of your choice kinds, I shall be greatly obliged to you. And 
in return if there be any-thing, in this country, that will be 
acceptable to you, I will send it with abundance of pleasure. 
You will be very kind, if you please to favour me with your 
correspondence which I cant ask, upon the credit of my own 
acquaintance with you, but in the name of the Gentlemen above 
mentioned. And if you'll send me your commands, pray direct 
to me at Westover in Virginia and they will come safe, So Sir 
your &c &c &c. 


To Mr. F. 


Westover the 16th July 1728. 


Sir, I have desired Mr. Banister to wait upon you with the 
letter to the Commissioners of Carolina, to know, if you will 


® Archibald Campbell (1681-1761), Earl of Islay and afterwards Duke 
of Argyle, was entrusted with the principal management of Scottish 
affairs to so great an extent that he was called “King of Scotland”. 
“The Duke was eminent not only for his political abilities; but also for 
his literary accomplishments and he collected one of the most valuable 
private libraries in Great Britain.” (Encyc. Brit.) In 1743, he suc- 
ceeded, as 3rd duke, his celebrated brother, John, Duke of Argyle and 
Greenwich. He married, Anne, daughter of Walter Whifield, “paymaster 
of the forces”. Mrs. Elizabeth Milner of the Strand, county Middlesex, 
widow, made her will (see this Magazine, XV, 318) March 20, 1718- 
19, and made valuable bequests to Virginia relations named Juxon, 
Timson and Barber and also to “niece (Ann Whitfield), the honorable 
Countess of Islay £1000”. Mrs. Milner’s maiden name was Juxon, of 
the Bishop’s family. Her brother and others of the name settled in 
York county, Virginia. It was evidently this Archibald, Earl of Islay 
= — of Argyle, whose portrait was at “Westover” and later at 
“Brandon”. 
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please to sign it. It is Mr. Dandridges opinion, and mine, 
that the tenth of September, will be before the Snakes are re- 
tir’d into Winter Quarters. On that account, there-fore we 
have ayreed, to put off your meeting, til the 20th of that month, 
and the rather because it is agreeable, to the Gentlemen, who 
are to meet us. It woud be best, for the Service, if we coud 
act in concert—but if that cant be done, we must be content, 
to act by the majority. I dont distinctly remember, what our 
Carolina Friends, are to provide for us, nor do I know, what 
share of the trouble, you will take, in providing. Our chief 
want will be bread—(the woods affording Plenty of meat in 
the Fall) of this I will provide a thousand weight, because, 
we can hope for no supply, by the way, and we must have 
enough, to bring us, from the Mountains as well, as to carry us 
thither. I will also Take care to get Horses to carry it, which 
as the Bread wasts may supply any of the men, whose Horses, 
happen to fail, in the Expedition—as for Rum or Wine, if 
our supply from Carolina, be not sufficient, you are the best 
situated to provide them, there being none to sell in these parts. 
Iam your &c &c. 


To Nep RanpotpH, ENG. 
Virginia 27th July 1728. 
Sir—It is not long, since I kisst your hands, however, the 
Williamsburg, being ready to sail, haveing the greatest dis- 
patch, I ever knew, I could not omit so direct an opportunity, 
of writeing. I have sent the Iron Hearth, which I mentioned, 
in my last, to want a polisht Rimm, round it, and beg you, to 
order one, to be made to it, so soon; that it may come by the 
Randolph. I have received my account Current, and hope by 
that time that the Tob’o I have sent you, is sold, that we shall 
be near upon a Balyance. I rejoice to hear, that Col’ Ran- 
dolph,’ is made one of the Council. He will become that 


*Col. William Randolph (2nd), of “Turkey Island”. For a notice 
of him, illustrated with portrait of him and his wife, see this Magazine, 
XXXII, 395-308. It may be noted here that these two portraits have 
been stolen from the volume which visitors to our library use. For- 
tunately they can be replaced. 
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station, perfectly well, and therefore, I hope he will return to er 
us, in perfect health, that he may fill it, with as much pleasure m 
to him-self, as he will with advantage to the Country. By this o1 
time you will have the pleasure of embracing your Brother m 
John," who comes to you, like-wise on the score of his Health. al 
I hope the Sea, will leave nothing, for the Physician to do, lo 


that we may have him, back as soon as possible: He can 
hardly be spared either by his family, or his Friends, we all 
mourn his absence, and Justice, may wish her Ears Shut as 
well as her Eyes, ’til he returns. I heartily pray that Mrs. 
Randolph, will accept of our best compliments, and that you 


will believe me very truly yours &c &c. fc 

To Mr. Perry* 1n ENGLAND m 

he 

Virginia the 28th July 1728. lc 

Sir—Unless I were resolved, to salute you, by all oppor- tc 
tunity, I should be silent now, haveing writ you very lately. Ww 
This is a very troublesome temper of mine, but you will be ni 
so kind, as to excuse me for the sake of the good Principle I 
from whence it proceeds. We are all in profound Peace here: SI 
but at this distance, (which is always apt to deceive the sight) el 


we dont yet know, whether you are like to have Peace, or n 
War, in Europe. We think the Ally of Hanover, and par- wv 
ticularly Great Britain, hath shewd a very unusual Patience, Pp 
in bearing so long, with the peevish humour of the Spaniards. a 
Certainly they might have been beat into Temper, & Reason, wv 
in half the time, they have been augured into it. But the 0 
Politicks of this peaceable Conduct, lye too deep, to be fath- ti 
om/d by vulgar capacity. I shall there-fore confine my Talents t 
to the makeing of Hemp, and Tobacco, and leave the Gov- d 

n 


*Sir John Randolph. For a notice of him, illustrated by his portrait 
and that of his wife, see this Magazine, XXXII, 136-142. 

* Micajah Perry, for many years one of the most eminent London 
merchants in the Virginia trade. “Mr. Hanbury”, also mentioned in 
these letters, was a member of the equally noted firm of Virginia mer- 
chants in London, Capel and Osgood Hanbury. This Society has a 
letter from the firm, dated Oct. 1, 1759, congratulating George Wash- 
ington on his marriage with Mrs. Custis. It was printed in this Mag- 
azine, IX, 230. 
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ernment, of the World, to those who know how, to make the 
most of it. I am in great want, of 6 pr of Fishermens Boots, 
only they need not be longer than the Knee. They are for 
my people, to mow in the Marsh, every summer. I wish you 
and the Lady’s all health and happiness, & so does all that be- 
long tome. I am &c. 


To Cousin Taytor’ 
July 28 1728. 


Well, I perceive my Dear Cousin Taylor, begins to treat me, 
for all the world, as she do’s Injurys, that is, to forget me. 
Tis so long, since I heard from her, that unless I read her for- 
mer leiters, as often as I do the Psalms, I should have forgot 
her Hand. For this disappointment I bemoan my-self, like any 
loveing Damsel forsaken. Mine Invention, has been puzzled, 
to give her silence, some softer turn, than of neglect: but my 
want of merit, stil Flys in my Face, and tells me, it can be 
nothing but that. It were therefore, unjust to accuse Her. 
I ought rather, to lay it on my Stars, who denyd me, those 
smart qualitys, that might recommend me, to her correspond- 
ence. Fine Ladys, think of us, unhappy mortals, that have the 
misfortune to be absent, just as they do of the Dead, because 
we are in truth little better, than dead, to them. We can 
please none of their sences, at this distance, & what signifys 
a Fellow, to Them, that cant please their sences? However, 
we have one Substantial advantage, of the harmless People, 
of the other World; that we can haunt you, a little more cer- 
tainly than they. We can at least pelt you with plaintive Epis- 
tles, which no Dead Person, ever sent to the liveing, in our 
days, but Tom Brown, and the Bishop of Cambray. I have 
now found out a way to haunt you, by the help of an Indian 


*It is difficult to determine from these letters exactly what relation 
“Cousin Taylor” was to Mrs. Byrd. Byrd writes to her of “your great 
niece Griz”. This must have been a nick-name given either to Ann or 
Maria Byrd, then children. So it would seem that “Cousin Taylor” 
was the widow of an uncle of Mrs. Byrd, who was daughter of Thomas 
Taylor, of Kensington. She was, however, evidently not an old woman. 
Her portrait was recently at “Brandon”. 
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Magician, with whom, I lately came acquainted. It seems, he 
can send his Soule, upon what Errand, he pleases, every time 
he goes to sleep, and to any part of the Earth. He has prom- 
ised, to let me into the secret, and depend upon it, when I 
know it, my first visit shall be to Greek Street. A consort 
[concert] of sweet sounds, of the Softest Music, shall intro- 
duce me. I will wake you with an ayr, sweeter than one of 
Serisinis, all this to lessen the terrour of my appearance. By 
all this caution, not to give you fear, or Disorder, you may 
judge, that my revenge will be gentle, and my Reproaches, 
kind. At this first visit, I will only tell you, my own, how 
unkind you are, to deny a poor mortal, the consolation of a 
letter, now and then, whom Fate, has banisht from your de- 
lightful presence. If you dont mend, upon this friendly Re- 
proof, the next time, I appear to you, I will approach you, 
with more terrour, & sing you a Song, with my own natural 
voice. I make no doubt, but after a quaver, or two, you will 
cry Truce. I hope my dear Cousin Taylor, will stand so much 
in awe, of these menaces, that she will hurry away a letter, by 
every opportunity, and give Mr. Perry a weekly order, to in- 


quire if any ships are going to Virginia. Your great niece, 
Griz, begins to prove her sex, by the fluency of her Tongue, 
and like Mrs. P. talks nonsence very prettily. She is a very 
sound, sturdy little Wench, never haveing had any disorder, 
but from breeding teeth. (The rest of the letter has been 
lost.) 


“KE 
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“Cousin TAYLor’ 


From a portrait formerly at Brandon. 
From the Cook Collection of Historical 
Photographs, Richmond, Va. 
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DRAFT FOR THE CREATION OF A 
BISHOPRICK IN VIRGINIA. 


From THE Att Souts’ Coirece, Ms. 238, Foi. 152, 153, 154 


Translated by the late Rt. Rev. Wm. Cabell Brown, D. D. 


Charles II, by the grace of God, King of England, Scotland, 
France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith etc. To all to whom 
these letters may come, Greeting. Since God has been pleased in 
the fullest exercise of His divine providence and mercy to 
put under our sway certain regions in Ameica, and very ample 
domains, and very many islands situated in the western or 
Atlantic Ocean, where colonies which have been sent out at 
various times from our European realms, and to which has 
been added also many men, both foreign and native of other 
nations, have grown by the blessing of God into a very num- 
erous people, and will be augmented from day to day: Fully 
aware of the supreme power in matters ecclesiastical vested in 
us by the King of Kings, we should not be unmindful of what 
we owe to God and to our subjects: Let it be known unto 
you that we have determined to establish the Church of God, 
not only in our domains in those lands, but also relying upon 
the help of God, to extend it yet further. 

Since, therefore, among all our possessions the royal plan- 
tation named Virginia not only offers of all others the best 
hope for the Church’s growth because of, in addition to being 
a large country, the plenitude of nations and multitude of 
Indians, but also seeing that it is the first and oldest of all, 
as one might say the Alma Mater, whence the rest of the plan- 
tations took their start, and furthermore supported them and 
us by annual revenues; and seeing that it has always paid due 
reverence to the Church of England (for which cause it has 
the more deserved our care), we have decided to establish and 
confirm it, together with all our other American plantations 
under the most excellent form and government of the Church. 
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Since nothing is more becoming or agreeable to right order 
than that a!l of our churches wherever situated or placed should 
be brought under one form of church government, so that 
henceforth all our people should share the same doctrine in 
sacred things, the same manner of offering up their prayers 
to Almighty God, and finally an uniform discipline in things 
ecclesiastical; and since no other form for governing the 
Church, save that of Archbishops and Bishops, is to be found 
in the rest of our domains; a form which experience, strength- 
ened by a long period of years, has especially commended to 
us and to our forbears: Hence in order that the royal plan- 
tation of Virginia, together with our other domains, may find 
the same kind of church government, after having given be- 
forehand to this matter mature consideration We decree and 
so it stands as our pleasure and royal will: That the churches, 
whether present or future in the aforesaid region of Virginia 
and in all our other plantations in America, hereinafter men- 
tioned, or other places in America subject to us (which may 
have been set apart by howsoever long an interval among them- 
selves, or by us, lest at length they should seem to be divided 
by us, or to be other and different churches) be one and the 
same with the Anglican Church, and parts and members of the 
same Church with the same doctrine, discipline and govern- 
ment. Accordingly by these presents we decree and ordain that 
the churches in the aforesaid regions be for the future held, 
reputed, adjudged, called and declared forever to be one and 
the same Church with the Church of England, constituted under 
the same doctrine, discipline and government. 

Wherefore we, having the fullest confidence in the piety, 
prudence and zealous care of the most Reverend Father in 
Christ, Gilbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, Primate and Metro- 
politan of all England, decree and decide to subordinate and 
place the aforesaid region and Church of Virginia together 
with all our American domains, or plantations hereinafter men- 
tioned, and all other places in America subject to us together 
with their present and future churches, under the Arch-epis- 
copal See of the Province of Canterbury, and under the care, 
government, authority and jurisdiction of the aforesaid most 
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Reverend Father, Gilbert, Archbishop of Canterbury etc. and 
of his successors, in the very same way and no other, as now 
every other episcopal see whatsoever or diocese in our realm 
of England is under the authority and jurisdiction of the 
aforesaid See of the Archbishop of Canterbury and under the 
authority and jurisdiction of the aforesaid Most Reverend 
Father, Gilbert, Archbishop of Canterbury and of his suc- 
cessors. Accordingly we ordain and declare by these presents 
that the region and Church of Virginia together with the 
plantations hereinafter mentioned, and all other places subject 
to us, with their present and future churches, are forever 
subordinated and subject to and in the same manner, as above 
said. 

Moreover after account is taken of the status and condition 
of the Church of Virginia and of our other regions in America, 
that not yet has any authority or jurisdiction been given them 
in due form and right, whereby it might be established under 
outward state or ecclesiastical form, for confirming or propa- 
gating the faith, or for correcting morals, or for establishing 
and preserving the order and peace of the Church, on which 
hangs altogether the welfare of souls; therefore that the Am- 
erican Church be no longer in danger, by the inspiration of 
divine mercy and earnestly aiming at nothing other than that 
true religion and true worship of God be not only instituted, 
but also fully restored and reformed according to the primitive 
form of genuine sanctity, and freed from the abuses into which 
Christian life and profession had during the lapse of time de- 
plorably fallen, we shall take pains, in so far as human frailty 
can provide, that hereafter pastors notable for their learning 
and uprightness of life, who have been canonically ordained 
and instituted with due religious observances, shall be placed 
in churches properly organized; and there they shall worthily 
exercise their pastoral office, enjoy in peace their stipends, 
and be honored with the reverence which is due to them, the 
documents of sacred eloquence and the sacraments of our 
health-giving redemption shall be purely administered, the dis- 
cipline of good manners be sincerely observed, the youth be 
liberally instructed, especially shall the Gospel be promulgated 
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and propagated among the Indians, God’s name be sanctified, 
piety and charity be fomented and conserved among all men, 
and the other offices of piety of every sort, that thence they may 
spread abundantly into all neighboring places far and wide, to 
the glory of Almighty God and to the common use and hap- 
piness of all our subjects. 

Wherefore we considering as touching the decree of the re- 
cently mentioned region of Virginia, that James City there 
is mentioned and the Church there; that the place is fit, 
convenient and necessary for instituting, erecting, arranging 
and establishing an Episcopal See and a Cathedral Church for 
the worship in perpetuity of Almighty God ; we have made and 
accordingly by these presents we do make this decree of the 
recently mentioned region of Virginia, that the place of James 
City and of the church there be created, erected, founded 
and established as an Episcopal See and a Cathedral Church; 
and the same James City and its Church we do truly and fully 
create, erect, found, arrange, make, constitute and establish 
strictly for all future times as an Episcopal See and a Cathedral 
Church ; and we will and order by these presents that it be so 
established and forever be inviolably observed. And so we 
will and by these presents ordain that the aforesaid Cathedral 
Church or Episcopal See be and henceforth forever shall be 
the Cathedral Church and Episcopal See, and that all our city, 
Jamestown be from now and henceforth forever a city, and 
we will and decree that it be called and named the City of 
Jamestown ; and by these presents we make and ordain a Dio- 
cese uot of the said city and region with all our domains or 
American plantations hereinafter mentioned and all other places 
in America subject to us; and we will and ordain that in like 
manner forever it be called, and spoken of, witnessed to and 
named the Diocese of Virginia. 

And in order that this our intention may produce due and 
fuller effect, we, having fullest confidence in the learning, 
morals, probity and prudence of our beloved 
do nominate and choose him as the Bishop of 
the said See of Virginia and by these presents do choose, 
nominate make and create him Bishop of 
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Virginia. And we will and by these presents do concede and 
ordain that the same Bishop be a corporation incorporated 
in deed and in name; and we declare, accept, ordain, make 
and constitute him forever a corporation sole ; and that he have 
perpetual succession, and that he and his successors shall be 
named and called forever by the said title Bishop of Virginia: 
They shall be so named and called forever and he and his 
successors by said name and under that name may sue, pro- 
claim, plead and be impleaded, prosecute and be prosecuted, be 
plaintiff and defendant in every court and place whatsoever of 
our realm, of our dominions and jurisdictions and those of our 
heirs and successors, and elsewhere, in and upon all and single 
causes, actions, factions, local enactments, charges and suits 
about real or personal property and mixed, whether temporal 
or spiritual, and in all other things, causes and matters what- 
soever. And by the same title may take, receive, enjoy and seek 
manors dominions, lands, tenements, rectories, “pet’ones”’, por- 
tions, and other inheritances, possessions, profits and emolu- 
ments whether spiritual and ecclesiastical, or temporal, and any 
other things whatsoever, to be duly made to the aforesaid bishop 
and his successors, by letters patent or otherwise by us or our 
heirs; or given or granted by any other person or persons 
whomsoever according to our laws and those of our heirs or 
successors; and he and they can give, alienate and release, 
and he and they have power to receive, enjoy and do generally 
all other and single things, according as it is granted to them; 
and by that manner and form by which the other bishops under 
our realm of England can or could receive or do, or any other 
bishop under the realm of England can or could receive or 
do, and not otherwise nor in any other way. And we further 
will and ordain that the aforesaid Cathedral Church shall 
henceforth forever be the Cathedral Church and the Episcopal 
See of the said —--————— and of his successors of the City of 
Jamestown, Virginia and by these presents we adorn it as the 
Cathedral Church with the honors, dignities and insignia of 
an Episcopal See, and by these presents we give and grant it 
as an Episcopal See to the aforesaid —---———— and to the 
Bishops of Virginia his successors to have and to hold, to 
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him and his successors forever: and we also will and ordain by 
these presents that the aforesaid —--———— and the Bishops of 
Virginia his successors shall exercise full jurisdiction, power 
and authority, ordinary and episcopal, in regard to the afore- 
said Cathedral Church of the City of Jamestown and the afore- 
said Diocese, and as he or they can and ought to exercise and 
do, and in, regard to all other present and future churches in 
all our other American domains, regions, dominions, or plan- 
tations mentioned hereafter, and in all other places in Amer- 
ica subject to us: and to exercise and do after such ample 
manner and form just as any other bishop in this our realm 
of England in regard to his Diocese under our laws, and as 
he can, is accustomed and ought to do and not otherwise nor 
in any other way: and that the said Bishop of Virginia and 
the Bishops of Virginia his successors have henceforth forever 
a common authentic seal or authentic seals to be used in the 
transaction, of their affairs and business for every legal effect 
in like manner and form and not otherwise nor in any other 
way, as other bishops of other cathedral churches within this 
our realm of England have or can have, or any of them has 
or can have, or in any way whatsoever could have. 

Moreover willing to constitute and establish all our other 
remaining American regions and plantations under one and 
the same order and government and under the same doctrine 
and discipline, authority and jurisdiction, we have decreed 
that all these with their present and future churches be joined 
to and united with the aforesaid Church and Diocese of Vir- 
ginia, and so by these presents we declare, determine and ordain 
that all these and each of them, to-wit, each of our domains 
or plantations, to the north of Virginia, whether it be New 
England or New York, or any other places between, whether 
on “terra firma” and continent, whether on adjacent islands, 
or upon our other American islands, commonly called Ber- 
mudas, Barbados, St. Christopher’s, Antiego, Nevis, Montserrat 
together with the rest of the adjacent Caribbean islands along 
with our island of Jamaica be joined to and united with the 
aforesaid Diocese of Virginia, and that all these aforesaid plan- 
tations and each of them, and the regions and the other places 
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in America subject to us, are and shall be parts and members 
of the aforesaid Diocese for all intents heretofore recited. 
Nevertheless we will and by these presents declare that the 
said —————— and the Bishops of Virginia his successors shall 
in no wise exercise episcopal jurisdiction and authority over 
their New England, but we will that our subjects living within 
New England be immune, free and totally exempt from all 
episcopal government and authority, until such time as shall 
otherwise be ordered by us. 

Finally willing the more fully the ease and convenience of 
the aforesaid Bishop and his successors, be it known unto you 
that we of our special grace, and from certain knowledge, pure 
affection and after mature deliberation have given and granted 
and by these presents do give and grant to the aforesaid 
so much of our taxes on tobacco, commonly called “Custom and 
Excise of Tobacco” as are due to us from fifty casks at the 
port of London, and these taxes are to be exacted by the then 
collectors or commissaries of our taxes at the port of the afore- 
said London, and by them are to be paid or remitted to the 
aforesaid Bishop ————— or to his or their agents year by 
year,until such time as shall seem fit to us or our successors to 
make other provision for making this payment or remission 
by our then commissaries and collectors in that place. By these 
presents we instruct and order that the first payment or remis- 
sion be made out of our first named taxes after this date, for 
the execution of which these presents shall be the warrant 
of the said collectors and commissaries. Moreover by special 
grace, certain knowledge, pure affection and after mature de- 
liberation we have given and granted and by these presents 
we do give and grant to the aforesaid —-——— all our profits 
arising from the fund in Jamaica commonly called “Quit- 
rents and Escheats” with all their arrearages, as a pure and per- 
petual gift for the exclusive use of the aforesaid Bishop and 
his successors; and these profits are to be exacted, received 
and paid by all who in any way are indebted to us, or our 
collectors or others, in order that this payment be made. By 
these presents we instruct and order our then Governor and 
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the Council there that they offer to the aforesaid Bishop 
and his successors, or to his or their agents or collectors, all 
their influence and legal aid without delay. And since the order 
and peace both of Church and State need common counsel, 
therefore we will and by these presents we order that the 
aforesaid —-—-—— and his successors or his or their substitutes 
be of our Public Council in every one of our domains, plan- 
tations or regions above mentioned, so by these presents we 
make and constitute the aforesaid ————— our Counsellor of 
every domain as aforesaid. 


And because of various accidents and other contingencies we 
will and by these presents order that copies or transcripts of 
these letters be attested by one or another of our Secretaries ; 
and they shall be received with the same faith as these present 
and original letters. And precisely the same faith shall at- 
tach to them everywhere as shall attach to these present let- 
ters, if they be exhibited or shown. And we also will that 
all these things be received and held in the more favorable 
and ampler sense in favor of the aforesaid; and all things 
laid down under the aforesaid tenor and form of words are to 
be reckoned and adjudged for every effect in law as fully, 
sufficiently and lawfully expressed, that so they may achieve 
their due effect. 


We notify the most Rev. Father in Christ, Gilbert, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Primate and Metropolitan of all 
England that we have recently founded and erected a new 
Episcopal See and Cathedral in Virginia and have nominated 
and appointed our beloved to that Episcopate 
and have made him Bishop of that place and Pastor Ordinary, 
asking and in the faith and affection which is due us firmly 
commanding just as by these presents we do ask and com- 
mand him to consecrate the aforesaid as Bishop 
of Virginia, and to invest him as is customary with the insignia 
of a bishop, and to do and fulfil the other things which are 
needful for his office diligently and effectually. As soon as all 
other things aforesaid are firmly and validly done, by these 
presents we will and grant to the aforesaid Bishop 
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that he may have these our letters patent duly made and sealed 
under the great seal of England, without any feud great or 
small to us in our Hanaper office’ or elsewhere for our use in 
any manner whatever for returning, paying or doing that which 
express mention (directs to be done).” 

And all these things we order, constitute, decree, grant and 
establish notwithstanding constitutions, ordinances, injunctions, 
concessions, customs, privileges, statutes, decrees, and other 
contrary things whatsoever. 


In testimony whereof, etc. 
Witness The King, at Westminster. 


(Endorsed ) 


The erection of a Bishoprick in Virginia. Qu. by whom it 
was drawen. I was consulted but did not draw the preface: 
onely I gave instructions out of King Henry VIIIth Charters 
of foundacion of the new Bishopricks. 


* Hanaper office. The department of the English Court of Chancery 
into which fees were paid for the sealing and enrolling of Charters, 
Commissions, etc., prior to 1832. 

* This paragraph ends in the original as follows, “Reddend. Solvend. 
vel faciend. quod expressa mentio, &c.” The above translation is simply 
an effort to make clear what is obscure in the original. 


The above Charter for the erection of Jamestown into a See City 
and the consecration of a Bishop for the Diocese of Virginia was 
pared in the reign of King Charles II but was never signed. It was 
the first of a number of unsuccessful efforts extending almost to the 
Revolution to secure the Episcopate for the American Colonies. This 
Charter is printed in Bishop Perry’s Virginia Volume of Historical 
Documents of the American Colonial Church, pages 536 to 542. T trans- 
lation has, so far as we know, never been published. This translation 
was made by the late Rt. Rev. William Cabell Brown, D. D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Virginia, shortly before his death in July of this year. 
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COLONY WEST OF THE BLUE RIDGE, 
PROPOSED BY JACOB STAUBER 
AND OTHERS, 1731, ETC. 


SEVERAL INDIRECTLY RELATED DocUMENTS 


Contributed and Edited by Ann V. Strickler Milbourne, 
Charles Town, W. Va. 


Observation of J. S. Sprogell 


C. O. §: 1323, 335-346. L. C. 263-272. 

They say that the Royall Mines belongs to the King, which 
is the reason, that the People in America do not care to dis- 
cover any, neither will the Indians do it, they Say, it will 
kindle a War, if they are discovered, and it is Known by ex- 
perience, that if any body agrees with one particular Indian, 
to discover Such a place they presently threathen to Kill him. 
Now that there is a great deal of Oar in America, whe not 
onely See by the Spaniards to their greatest Advantage, but is 
likewise Known by experience that in the Northern part of 
America all Manner of Oar is found, especially Copper Oar 
very rich and which Some upon the Tryall yielded 19 Gran of 
Gold out of % Ountz of Copper, and the more Soutward, the 
richer the Oar is. Now Since the Crown hath purchased Sout 
Carolina, which being the Nearest to New Spain dit Send a 
Skillful men over to Search the Country and likewise granted 
in Generall to all the Inhabitants in America to enjoy the benefit 
of Such mines for Certain term of years paying thereafter So 
much to the Crown as the Crown Should think fitt, it is for 
Certain, there would be in a Short time very rich mines dis- 
covered, to the benefit of Great Britain as well as America, and 
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the Spaniards might hang themselves for their money for the 
future. 

For it is to be considered that Such large Countrys, which 
belong to the Crown and Daily increase, canot Subsist with- 
out some sort of Coyn, and to obtain Such made Englishmen 
fight in the last wars, and encroach upon all trade, which is in 
such times allowed, and which was our Condition last Warr, 
whereby the Kings Plantations became plenty of money, even 
So, that they could Send, in every Ship that returnt home for 
England, large quantities of Cash and plate, which made Trade 
flowrish. But Since the Peace was concluded, the Case is 
altered, the Spaniards dit not onely take those Ships, that would 
follow their usual trade but made all English Ships alike, 
whereby (not to mention the great Losses:) the English Plan- 
tations became bare of money that they not onely could send 
no more Cash to England, but where likewise forced to make 
Shift with paper Money among themselves, which makes their 
Credit sink, and consequently Trade decay, at home and abroad, 
for returns, they cannot make according to their Want, Sugar, 
Rice, Tobacco & a Shipload of no great Value, and therefore 
the Ships must almost al of them return empty to America, 
when formerly they were used to Carry more manufactury 
from England. 

In Short our former Enemys, have by long experience 
learned So much, that they can Hurt the English Nation more 
in peace then Warr, and it is to be believed that they do not 
care to come to an open warr So Soon again with Great Brittain. 


But Should his Maijt give Encouragement as mentioned be- 
fore, and Send likewise over to Search the Country, which 
might be done without Great Charges, it is no doubt but that 
Tradesmen in England would soon reap a Great benefit in 
augmenting their Trade, Brittish Plantations flowrish, the 
Crown enrich themselves, whereby the Subjects in England 
might be easyed of their heavy taxes, and our Enemys in their 
design frustradet. 

By the way it may be observed, that by an Act of Parliament, 
the Inhabitants of America (: who being Englishmen and 
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English Subjects:) must not import their Iron in Barrs, but 
Piggs, but the Sweedes who being fforeigners are allowed to 
bring it in Barrs, or Cast, so as they please, Whereas the for- 
mer take nothing but Manufactury from hence, and the latter 
whe pay in Money, they having Manufacturys in their own 
Country, which is a very good encouragement for fforeigners, 
but a very poor one to English Subjects. 


A. I have always Observed, that the People who transports 
themselves, generally take more delight to live upon a Plan- 
tation rather then to follow their Usual Trade, whereby the 
are sure of their Maintenance, and what they raise more by 
their Industry, they Sell for Such Commodities as their neces- 
sity requires, but being forced to give themselves to their Trade, 
find themselves and family to maintain with more difficulty, 
because that there is no Cash amongst them, which creates 
Quarrels and the multitude of Law Suits amongst t! © So 
that they Suffer as much hardships in erecting Manufacturys, 
as we do in England to loose them. 


B. Had the Plantations the same liberty as fforeigners they 
would send 1000 Ton of Iron for England, where they do now 
send 100 Ton, and consequently would Carry in Goods from 
hence again £1200: instead of £600. 


C. That the Crown of England had allways reserved the 
Royall Mines, is, I suppose with that Intend, that the Nation 
in generall may reap the Benefit thereof, for the King of Great 
Brittain is allways look’d upon to be to his Subjects as a father 
to his Children, But since there was never found a Royall 
Mine in England answerable, that good intent could have no 
Effect, and if this reservation must extend itself to the Am- 
erican Plantations, where there are actually Royall Mines, and 
that his Majt' do not improve them, nor give the Subjects En- 
couragement to improve, then the Nation will reap no more 
benefitt of that which they have, as of that which they have 
not, which is against that good Intent the Crown reserved 
for, and therefore deserves a Serious Consideration. 

D. In His late Majt' Reign it hath been tempted to trade to 
His German Dominions, but it was the Misfortune that it was 
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just begun about the time, when that great Trouble with the 
South Sea Company happened, which Spoild all, and I do 
believe that it was not on a good foundation neither, nor never 
will be, lett the Regency of Hanover give all the Encourage- 
ment Immaginable till Doomsday except His May*' gives a 
Comand to His Envoy at Hambrow, to be likewise Envoy at 
his German Dominions and at once comands the Regency of 
Hannover or the Magistrates of Such Navigable Places, to 
assist His May! Envoy when Occasion requires, So that Eng- 
lishmen with their Ships and Effects may be under the Protec- 
tion of their own Soveraign, as is usual in Hambrow and 
other Countrys, that one Command would Employ 20. a 30. 
Ships more in a Short time, English Subjects no more exposed, 
and we Should pierce more in the Impire with our wollen 
manufactury and the Hollanders woul be prevented in under- 
sell? is not to mention other advantages accrewing thereby. 
‘ j. & 3: 


[Two following pages blank | 
Continuation of Sprogell 


That the Trade for want of Encouragement since the last 
warr decays is mentioned before and it is worth further to con- 
sider, That necessity forces the Plantations, if they will not 
go naked and Starve, to erect Manufacturys among themselves 
(A) Wittnesseth allready New England, New York, East and 
West New-Jersey, Pensilvania and likewise begins in Maryland 
& Virginia, where the government now gives great Encour- 
agement, Indeed they have before Endeavoured and tryed, to 
make more returns, besides their country Produce, in erecting 
Iron Works, but as observed before, will not answer for want 
of due Encouragement, for they can sell their Iron for no 
more than £5: a £6 pr Ton, while fforeigners Sell at £12: a 
£14 pr ton. B. but if duely encouraged, they would never fall 
so much upon Manufacturys, & Trade and Navigation would 
Daily increase according as those Countrys daily do increase, 
for as long as the Plantations could Send Cash and plate for 
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returns besides their Country produce, there was not So much 
complaint of our Manufactury, Especially the wollen as at 
present although the Trade of the Same was Stoped to Mus- 
covy and the King of Prussian Dominions which being both 
of a large extent, besides what the Hollanders dit and still do 
in undermining and underselling us in the Roman Impire, and 
which I believe is the reason it was not very much minded. 
But if we must now remain under Such Circumstances, and be 
cut of in all parts of the World, the Nation must, notwith- 
standing all Negotiations and Treaties lingering Empowrish, 
and instead of exceeding in Warr time other Nations, in Hon- 
our, Strength and Wealth, become in exceeding them the Con- 
trary in Peacable times, and for want of Employ grow more 
factious then the Polanders, and what is worse, having the 
liberty of the Press, become drunk, and uncover ourselfs be- 
fore the whole World, at sight of which all the Nations round 
about us, become very willing to Keep the Peace with us, and 
in the mean while increase themselves as fast as they can in 
Trade & Navigation, as we see before our Eyes, and make us 
Slaves for them to, being well assured, to obtain their Ends 
at last in Peace which never could be obtained in all the Warrs 
before. 

But since the Tranquility of the Nation depends of a flow- 
rishing Trade and Navigation, as well in Peace, as in Warr, 
and havying our selfs Ways and means to obtain and main- 
tain Such. If then therefore His Maijt' would be graciously 
pleased serious to consider those Circumstances we are under 
and 1. Especially concerning the Plantations (C) and the vast 
Treasure that lays hid in those Parts, hitherto to no bodys Ser- 
vice, and would be pleased to give Encouragement, as ob- 
served before, which is altogether in His Maijt! Royall Breast, 
this alone would make the Nation happy and cure the Malady. 
(2.) His Majesty may notwithstanding endeavour that the 
Trade with Muscovy may be restored, which Seems no so un- 
likely to be done. and (.3.) that the Trade with the King of 
Prussian Dominions may be opened again, which we might have 
had several years ago, and Still may have, notwithstanding 
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the difference. and (4.) if also His Maij‘' would be pleased, to 
give Encouragement to his German Dominions, which is also 
wholey in His Maijt' Royal Breast thereby we would be en- 
abled, to employ more Ships, and to sell our Wollen Manufac- 
tury in the Roman Impire as Cheap, as the Hollanders and 
(: as the Brunswick Merchants Say themselves, if the King 
of Great Brittain would but Encourage) they would never 
buy Duch Goods because English Woll is better, of which 
two latter articles I can give a particular account of, if re- 
quired (D) If these four points obtained, then the Nation 
would flowrish as well in Peace, as in Warr, the Treaties 
abroad would be more Detrimental nor burthensome, and the 
factions would cease, at least being employed, all occasions 
& opportunities removed, to Clamour against the Government 
& Ministry and His Maijt' with the whole Nation would not 
onely preserve and maintain but also Effectually increase, that 
Honour, Strength and Wealth, which was obtained in all the 
Warrs before. 


Endorsed Virginia / Trade 
Some Observations of Mr. Sprogell relating to Mines in 
the propos’d Settlement of Mr. Stauber behind the blew Moun- 
tains in Virginia. 

Recd Oct: 21 

Read 


September 17: 1735 


/ 


The connection of Sprogell’s Observations’ with Stauber’s 
enterprise is not apparent from Sprogell’s memorial nor from 
the Stauber petitions. The latter contemplated an agriculture 
state, producing chiefly raw material, did not mention precious 
metals at all and only alluded to “forges, iron and steel” along 


* Sprogell’s Certificate to Jacob Stauber, published in the April num- 
ber of this Magazine, as the fourteenth document of the Stauber series, 
in the Transcripts immediately follows the Observation, as is indicated 
by the page reference. Both documents were received Oct. 21, 1731, and 
not read until September, 1735. A misprint in the endorsement of the 
Certificate obscures this fact. “Sept. 17, 1735” should appear below the 
brace, as above, in the endorsement of the Observation. 
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with corn, hemp and saw mills as necessities in beginning the 
colony. 

The affirmation of a connection may be traceable to a furore 
created in the Colonial Office between the reception and the 
reading of Sprogell’s Observation, by the report of a mys- 
terious silver mine in Virginia. 


LETTER FROM THE DUKE oF NEWCASTLE TO THE BOARD 


Kensington, July 21*t, 1732. 
My Lords, 

I send your Lordp* herewith the Memorial of Anne Jones, 
who is come hither from Virginia to make Discovery of a Silver 
Mine that she pretends has lately been found out there; and 
I am to signify to you Her Maj‘ Pleasure, that you enquire 
into the truth of it, that if there appears to be any foundation 
for what she reports, proper Directions may be given upon it. 

I am 
My Lords 
your Lords 
most obedient 
humble Servant 
Holles Newcastle 


Lords Comm" for Trade 

Endorsed. Virginia / L' from the Duke of / Newcastle, 
dated July y* 21*t, referring to y* Board / a L' from M*™ 
Jones, to the / Queen, relating to a Silver / Mine in Virginia 


Recd July 24" 
Read De 1732 / 4: 


London June y* 27 1732 
DreEAD SOVEREIGN 


I had lived so many years in Virginia that I had lost both y* 
hopes and desire of ever returning to my own country till y* 
6" of Jan last. Riding in Company w one Capt John Elliott 
he ask’d me whether Major Fitzhugh’s Copper Mine was as 
Valuable as reported and if I thought the Major was gon to 
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England with a design to sell it or take in partners. I told 
him tho I lived in the famely I knew not on what Accot the 
Major went home but yt I had bin credably inform’d the Mine 
was so good that two of the bigest ships that ever come to 
Virginia might be loaded with the Ore that lay upon the sur- 
face of the Earth and yt since the Majo" went there had bin 
four Shows more found out more than he knew of why then 
sais he they may even leve of makeing Toba’ in Stafford and 
Prince William for I have bin told of six more in those two 
Countys and the freshes of Potomack beside that which be- 
longs to the Bristol Company in Rappahannock and I am of 
opinion of Judgement if more were sent here in serch of Gould 
and Silver this is as Rich a country as any in the World for 
tis but two nights ago a Doctor lay att my house who is now 
in posetion of a Silver mine and the way he came to the knowl- 
edge of it was that an old Duthman being sick sent for this 
Doct? who in a short time with god’s asistence restored him to 
health for which he gave him twenty pistoles saying tho’ this 
is a Larger some then you expect* I Love you and will soon 
make you Master of more then you can posabley wishe for not 
long after being on his Death bed he discover’d to him this 
Immence Treasure the Doct" communicates his good fortune 
to a friend of his who was an Injenioous chimmist and offer’d 
him a part but they not being able to purchous the Land it was 
upon took in two Gentilemen of Very great Estates who all a 
agreed to go privettly to the place which being a considerable 
distence from where they lived they ware gon above a fort- 
night Rid some miles beyond and went in in the night for fear 
of mistrust where haveing staid some time to make trial of 
the Mine finding it Rich beyond expectation they returned well 
pleasd sent the Doctor in a disguis And gave him Six hundred 
pistoles to buy the land which he accomplish’d for I saw the 
writing. 

Having had this Relation from Capt Eliott I resolved if I 
cold find out the persons concern’d to go for England with the 
first Ship for he had heard but the name of one Gentileman 
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and protested he did not know the Doct? nor any of the Rest 
on this Ocation, I stay’d att Cole Smiths and in that Neigh- 
bourhood till the second of Febr? in which time I inform’d 
myself that there was six gentilemen concern’d in this affair 
five of which I know their Names but the Sith cold never 
Larne the Doct' is head and being Single has left of his prac- 
tice and is alowed a hundred a year extordanary by the Rest 
to Ride backward and forward on that account they intended to 
open it this summer and work it under couler of a Lead mine 
being thus far sattisfied I gott the Col to take my pasage in 
a smale vessel bound for Liverpool for fear of being Mis- 
trusted if I went in a London Ship I was about six week upon 
the pasage and arived att Leverpool the first Instant where I 
waited nine Day for a pasage to London was twelve one the 
Rode and came last wednesday to twon haveing bin allmost 
two and twenty years out of England where I am come with 
as Sinceir an Intention of being servisable to your Majesties 
as any subject in all your Royal Dominions I therefore hum- 
bly beg yor Royal Majesty will favourably accept my good 
will and be compashonettly pleasd to pardon the meainess of 
my Stile and writing who am with the Strictest Obedience 
and Duty that a poor Mortal is capable of Madam yor Majesties 


Most Devoted faithful 
Servt and Loyal 
Subject 


Anne Jones 


All I have writt I am willing to atest upon my oath and if 
it be Your Majesties most gratious pleasur to Command me 
back am willing to return and expose my Life to make good 
what I have Reported to any person or persons your Majesty 
shall think fitt to send with me. 


Endorsed. June 27% 1732 / Mrs. Jones / about a Dis- 
covery of / some Mines in Virginia. S: 1. 
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A letter to Lieut. Gov. Gooch, dated Whitehall, Sept. 13, 
1732, from Westmoreland, P: Docminque, M: Bladen, Ja: 
Brudenell, contained the following paragraph: 

(C. O. 5: 1366, 93-904. L. C. 70) 

We likewise send you the Copy of a Letter wrote by One 
Anne Jones to her Majesty wherein she gives an Account of 
some Silver Mines lately discovered (as she says) in Vir- 
ginia. Upon Enquiry We find the Woman to have a good 
Character, but as it is impossible for Us without further In- 
formation, to form any judgment, of this Matter We desire 
you will make a particular and an Immediate Inquiry into the 
Truth of it. We are told that this Mine is at the Susque- 
hannah River, and that Dr. Watkins, who lives with one Jos: 
Smith in King and Queen County; Jos: Smith a Chimist, Col. 
William Beverley, Col. More in Carolina County and Capt. 
Hawkins of North Carolina, are all concerned in this mine 
You are therefore to get and send us the best Account you 
can get of this Affair, and as soon as Possible. 


On June 5, 1731, the Colonial Council had granted an order 
to William Beverley, Joseph Smith, Joseph Clapham, Thomas 
Watkins and Simeon Jeffries for 20,000 acres of mountainous 
land between Cedar Creek and Lost River in Frederick and 
Hampshire Counties. This was about six months before the 
rumor of a silver mine reached Ann Jones, and “the writing” 
her informant had seen was not improbably the warrant for 
this land. 

At the time the demand of the Board of Trade for an in- 
vestigation of the reported silver mine reached Gov. Gooch, 
William Beverley was contending with Jacob Stover’, who is 
the same as Stauber, for possession of a tract called Massa- 
nutten and was also interested with William Russell, (though 
his name did not appear) in an effort to secure 20,000 acres 
near the northern end of the Massanutten Mountain. Both 
tracts were in the general vicinity of the silver mine Michell 
believed he had discovered some twenty-five years before. 


* The standard form of the name is Stauffer, changed in Virginia to 
Stover. Variants of Jacob Stover’s name found in Pennsylvania records 
are Stauber (indexed Stomber in Patent Book A, 1714), Strauber in 
a deed of sale of the same tract, and Stofer in 1751. 
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Gov. Gooch replied to the Board of Trade, Feb. 8, 1732: 
(C. O. §: .L. C.. 170-273.) 
My Lords, 


I have made all the inquiry I can into the matter sett forth 
in Mrs. Jones Letter and can only find and am persuaded ’tis 
all that is in it that one Doctor Watkins and some other neces- 
sitous People have imposed upon some Gentlemen of Estate 
and drawn them into buying shares of a silver mine they pre- 
tended at first they had found on the back of the Mountains 
tho’ they afterwards reported it near Sasquehannock River 
in the Province of Maryland and having shewed something 
which they affirmed to be silver ore, it proved to be only an- 
timony and the gentlemen concerned are now convinced it is 
a Cheat put upon them for which they paid in advance about 
£20 per man. However, | shall have a watchful Eye upon them 
and if I discover any appearance of a Royal Mine shall give 
speedy notice to your Lordships. 


This letter exonerated the gentlemen of estate. But it was not 
long before an Englishman or Welshman by the name of 
Powell was reported to have discovered silver ore in the West 
Fort Mountains and to be coining money that contained more 
silver than the king’s. When any attempt was made to arrest 
him, he would escape into the mountain and conceal himself. 
Kercheval says that Capt. Isaac Bowman about 1805 pointed 
out to him “the site of Powell’s shop where it was said he 
wrought his metal, the ruins of which were to be seen. Cap- 
tain Bowman also informed the author that several crucibles 
and other instruments, which he had frequently seen, had been 
found about the ruins of this shop, so that there is no doubt 
of the truth of the tradition that this man Powell was in the 
practice of melting down some sort of metal, if he did not 
actually counterfeit money.” 


* Appendix to Kercheval’s History of the Shenandoah Valley, 3rd 
edition, p. 313. 
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Powell’s operations probably took place before 1757, for 
Frederick County records of that year show that Powell’s Fort 
was then the accepted name of the remarkable hidden valley 
of the lower Massanutten ranges. 

Michell had observed much secrecy in his exploration of this 
region in 1706-1707, going into the woods alone, to meet one 
Clark of Maryland. His absence of many weeks alarmed the 
Indians and traders he had left encamped on the Potomac. 
Harry, the interpreter, went to Philadelphia to get permission 
for the Indians to return to Conestoga. His untimely arrival 
constrained Governor Evans to acknowledge his secret sup- 
port of the expedition to the Council, who evinced their disap- 
proval by repeating their order for its summary return, ex- 
cepting only those persons who had express orders from the 
Governor. They apparently regarded it as another of their 
young courtier-Governor’s escapades.* 


Governor Spotswood learned of Michell’s discovery from his 
associate, Baron de Graffenreid, in 1712, and was much im- 
pressed. “I cannot think of anything of greater concernment 
to this colony,” he wrote to the Board of Trade, “than the dis- 
covery of silver mines,” thus anticipating Sprogell. Two years 
later the miners engaged by de Graffenreid’s agents to mine 
silver in the Massanutten were thrown upon the Governor’s 
hands and settled by him at Germanna. One object of the 
Golden Horseshoe expedition appears to have been to view 
the mountain where the “beautiful silver mine” was supposed 
to be. Evidently Spotswood judged the project impractical, 
for he immediately contracted with the Germans to mine iron 
in Spotsylvania.° 

Robert Beverley, the historian of Virginia, was one of Spots- 
wood’s Knights, and it is quite within the range of possibility 
that his son, William Beverley, had learned something of de 
Graffenreid’s hopes. Possibly the lure of silver led him to 


* Provincial Councils of Pennsylvania, Vol. II, pp. 403, 405. Archives, 
Fourth Series, p. 181. 

* Official Letters, Vol. I, p. 168. 

Memorials of a Huguenot Family, p. 290. 
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oppose Stover’s right to the Massanutten tract, in spite of his 
declaration that he did not wish to supplant or have a quarrel 
with any one.’ 


Stover’s Actuat CoLtony Wrst OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


Stover had applied to the Council for land in the forks of 
Shenandoah in 1728,° being no doubt the first German or Swiss 
to make such application in the Valley. In the spring of 1729, 
with the application still pending, he brought a number of fam- 
ilies, (apparently ten besides his own) and seated them on the 
South Branch of the Shenandoah, at, above and below the 
Massanutting town. On June 17, 1730, the coveted Council 
Order was issued 


Whereas Jacob Stover, a native of Switzerland hath by 
his Peticon made humble Suit to this Board for Leave 
to take up ten thousand acres of Land on the West Side of 
the great mountains and on the Second fork of Sherundo 
River, on both sides of the Branches thereof, for the set- 
tlement of himself and divers German and Swiss Fami- 
lies, his Associates, whom he proposes to bring thither 
to dwell in two years space, It is Ordered by the Governor, 
with the advice of the Council, that ten thousand acres of 
Land lying within the bounds above Described be assigned 
the Petitioner, to be laid off in Such Tracts as he shall 
think fit for the accomodacon of himself and his Partners, 
provided that one Family for each Thousand acres do 
come to inhabit there within the time proposed, and in 
the meantime that no P’son be permitted to enter for or 
take the same other than the Pet" and his Associates.” 


*Palmer’s Calendar of Virginia State Papers, Vol. pp. 219. In 
his letter asking a friend or lawyer to search the Council records in 
order to avoid any conflict, Beverley as far as known makes the first 
recorded use of the names Massanutten and Blue Ridge. The former, 
he says, is “an old field called and known by ye name of ye Massanutting 
town,” and the latter is “the great ridge of mountains, called the blue 
ridge, and being what we call in this colony ye high mountains.” He 
thus distinctly credits the coinage of the name Blue Ridge to Valley- 
dwellers. 

* American Lineages of the Veach and Stover Families, p. 89. 
* Virginia Magazine, Vol. 13, pp. 120-123. 
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The terms of this grant being already satisfied, Stover 
deemed his first colonial venture all secure, and soon after- 
wards departed for England to work out his great design of a 
new American colony, peopled by his hardy compatriots. 

Stover’s Order did not mention Massanutting, hence the 
deputy who searched the records reported no conflicting grant 
and the Order Beverley desired, including Massanutting town 
“and running back and above and below the same”, was issued, 
with a proviso, May 5, 1732. 

To William Beverley, Gent. 15,000 acres on the Northwest 
Side of Sherundo River, including a place called the Massa- 
nutting Town, provided the same do not interfere with any 
of the Tracts already granted in that part of the Colony.” 

As soon as Stover presented his surveys containing a line 
which crossed the Shenandoah River “at the upper end of the 
Masenitto”, the conflict was apparent. Beverley then entered a 
caveat against Stover. As Stover appears to have been in 
London as late as February, 1732, it is quite likely he did not 
reach Virginia in time to file his surveys before June 17, 1732, 
the two-year limit of his warrant, and that Beverley’s objection 
was based on this technicality. 

Stover’s colonists did not understand the processes of land- 
granting in Virginia and were perplexed by his long ab- 
sence. When they learned of Beverley’s suit, eight of them 
(Boon, Clemons, Sowter and Stone not participating) ad- 
dressed a letter to Governor Gooch in which they stated that 
about four years before they had purchased the land called 
Massanutting from Stover, paying him more than £400 for 
it; that they had sold their various properties in Pennsylvania 
and run the hazard of their lives in removing two hundred miles 
to Virginia; that they had cleared and put great improvements 
upon nine plantations; that fifty-one persons, young and old 
were on the land, and two more families expected in the spring, 
and that they would be utterly ruined if Col. Beverley gained 
his suit. 


” Virginia Magazine, Vol. 13, p. 138. 
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Though the letter contained some uncomplimentary allusions 
to Stover, its weight was on his side. There is no doubt that 
the substance of the letter was considered when the Council, 
sitting in its judicial capacity as the General Court, decided the 
case, Dec. 12, 1733, in Stover’s favor. 


William Beverley, Gent., having entered a Caveat for stop- 
ping a Patent sued out by Jacob Stover for a Tract of Land 
lying on both sides Sherrando River and in the second Fork 
thereof. On hearing the Parties by their Council It is the 
Opinion of this Board and accordingly Ordered That a Patent 
be granted the said Stover For ye Tract of Land in dispute, 
pursuant to the grant thereof made to him in the year 1730, 
and that the said Caveat be set aside.” 


Patents were accordingly issued to Stover on Dec. 15, 1733, 
for two tracts of 5,000 acres each, the first lying along both 
sides of the River in the present counties of Rockingham and 
Augusta, and the second similarly situated on the western side 
of present Page County. 


The consideration for which the land was granted is stated 
to be the importation of about two hundred persons whose 
names are given. It has formerly been assumed that they were 
fictitious, but it can now be confidently affirmed that they were 
the names of prospective immigrants to Stover’s proposed 
colony, actually booked by him. For it appears from the Lon- 
don petitions that he spent several months in the fall and early 
winter of 1731/2 seeking colonists to bring over the following 
spring. For two or three years afterwards Ocks was besieged 
with appeals from numbers of Swiss people, eager to get to 
America. Those whom he sent over to Carolina and Penn- 
sylvania, over a hundred in number, were probably persons 


Virginia Magazine, Vol. 13, pp. 205-207. 
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solicited by Stover who insisted upon being sent. Clearly it 
was not necessary for Stover to fabricate names.” 

Stover’s reason for substituting these names for those of 
his actual settlers seems to have been that his warrant had ex- 
pired, or would expire before the controversy with Col. Bev- 
erley could be settled. The issue of the patents to him is 
prima facie evidence that the substitution had the approval of 
the Governor and Council, who knew all the pertinent facts. 
Stover could not have deceived them, if he had desired to do 
so. Had he attempted it, he would no doubt have been prose- 
cuted. On the contrary, the same officials five years later, Dec. 
13, 1738, granted him by four crown patents lands adjoining 
and near his upper 5,000 acre tract to an aggregate of 2,280 
acres, 


The names given (Patent Book 15, pp. 127-129, also in Strickler’s 
“Massanutten”, pp. 122-123, and 130-132) are Miller, Mire, Sowder, 
Hain, Funk, Calman, Hear, and Kindrick. Several, as Miller, Funk, 
Herr and Kindig, were already established in Lancaster County, Penn- 
sylvania. One Henry Sowter, named in the first patent, received a 
Massanutten deed from Stover in 1735. 

There is no artificial uniformity in the fourteen family groups. Most 
of them are large, doubtless including some grandchildren, as well as 
daughters-in-law. Parents are first named, male descendants next and 
female last. One family numbers only two, another omits the mother’s 
name. The second Sowder family is divided between the two patents, 
the second beginning with two females of that name. 


The family grouping is as follows: 


2 6 7 15 
2 9 8 19 
2 4 4 10 
2 3 3 8 
2 10 6 18 
7. Sowder 2 10 5 17 
2 10 5 17 
2 8 4 14 
I 9 5 15 
2 7 7 16 
2 5 5 12 
194 


There are 101 names in the first patent and 93 in the second. 
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The chief interest and value of the London documents in re- 
lation to Virginia history is the light they shed upon the first 
successful colonizer of the Valley,” revealing him as also the 
first proposer of a trans-Alleghany colony, co-ordinate with the 
older colonies. By disclosing new elements in his career and 
character, his previous activities and status in Pennsylvania, 
his Virginia explorations, his capacity to conceive “so noble 
a design” and his skill, energy and devotedness in promoting 
it to the point of magnificent failure, they compel a new evalu- 
ation of the man. 

Stover’s agitation for a new colony led directly to the settle- 
ment of the dispute as to Lord Fairfax’s boundaries. It also 
seems to have suggested to eastern Virginians the formation of 
the Ohio Company to exploit the western country. As is gen- 
erally recognized, this organization was the immediate fore- 
runner of the French and Indian War with its world-changing 
consequences. 


* Mecklenburg, the settlement of German artisans on the Potomac, 
now Shepherdstown, W. Va., was probably older than Massanutten, but 
not a colony in the pioneering sense. The inhabitants took no steps 
to acquire land legally. 
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VIRGINIA COUNCIL JOURNALS, 1726-1753 


(Notes continued from XXXV, 418) 


= The Glascock family settled at an early date in the Northern Neck. 
In the records of Old Rappahannock County (which then included the 
present Richmond and Essex Counties), now at Tappahannock, is a deed 
dated May 2, 1683, from Gregory Glascock, of Farnham parish, Rap- 
pahannock county, and Mary his wife, conveying to Thomas Glascock 
{his brother] a tract of land on Moratico Creek patented by his father, 
Thomas Glascock. 

The family is still prominently represented in Virginia. A thorough 
examination of the Northern Neck records would doubtless supply ma- 
terial for a full genealogy. Here are given a number of notes from 
various counties of that section, beginning with those treating of the 
second Thomas Glascock. His father’s will or administration should 
be in the Old Rappahannock records. 


“Thomas Glascock, of Rappahannock River, Virginia, Merchant”, is 
mentioned in the Lancaster records, 1684, and in the same county a 
power of attorney, April 1685, from Thomas Hill, of Galway, Ireland, 
to his friend, Thomas Glascock, of Rappahannock River in Virginia, 
merchant. There is of record in Westmoreland, a power of attorney, 
dated June 11, 1677, from Gregory Glascock, of Rappahannock, to his 
brother, Thomas Glascock, of the same. 

The following marriage bonds are on file in Richmond county: (1) 
William Glascock and Ann Sallard, spinster, Feb. 11, 1755; (2) John 
Glascock and Mary Hendren, Nov. 28, 1759; (3) Thomas Sorrell and 
Mildred Glascock, Oct. 20, 1770; (4) Richard Glascock and Hannah 
Chichester, spinster, April 29, 1761; (5) John Glascock and Susannah 
Mitchell, spinster, June 8, 1770; (6) Williamson Ball and Priscilla 
Glascock [daughter of William Glascock], March 24, 1763; and mar- 
riage bonds in Lancaster: (1) George Glascock, of Richmond county, 
and Judith, daughter of William Ball, April 13, 1726; (2) William 
Glascock, of Richmond county, and Esther Ball, daughter of Mrs. 
Sarah Ball, April 20, 1728. 

Col. William Ball, of Lancaster county, had a daughter Judith, who 
married, as stated above, George Glascock. They had a son, Col. 
George Glascock. 

The will of George Glascock, dated Oct. 19, 1703, and proved April 
6, 1796, makes his son, George, his heir. 

A George Glascock was dead in 1810, and his wife, Catherine, exec- 
utrix. 

Captain Richard Ball, of Lancaster (died 1726) had a daughter. 
Esther, who married, as stated above, Capt. William Glascock and had 
five sons and six daughters. 

On March 3, 1706-7, George Glascock and Million, his wife, of Rich- 
mond county, conveyed land devised to them by Thomas Glascock. 
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In 1695 Richard Peacock had lately married a daughter of George 
Glascock. 

The will of George Glascock was dated Jan. 20, 1713-14, and proved 
in Richmond county, April 7, 1714; legatees, sons William, George, 
Thomas and John Glascock; to friend, William Griffin, his silver flask ; 
to friend, Col. George Eskridge, his silver hilted sword; to wife, his 
mill and the rest of his estate. Thomas Glascock an executor. 


The will of Ann Glascock was dated Feb. 6, 1714 and proved in 
Richmond county, March 3, 1714; legatees: grandson, John Tarpley and 
his father, Capt. John Tarpley; grandson, Anthony Sydnor, son George 
Glascock, son-in-law, Charles Barber, son-in-law, Robert Lawson, 
daughters, Jean Lawson, Frances Barber, Anne Tarpley and Mary 
Hipkins ; grandson, George Glascock. 


June 1, 1692, Thomas, son of Gregory Glascock, arrived at full age. 


Robert Downman, in his will dated March 7, 1715, names his sister, 
Million Glascock and his godson, John Glascock. 


Will of ————— Glascock (Christian name omitted in copy) in his 
will, 1739, names his mother, Million Glascock, and makes his brothers, 
William and George, executors. 

The will of William Glascock was dated Nov. 3, 1747, and proved in 
Richmond county, Dec. 3, 1750; legatees: son George, grandson George, 
granddaughter Priscilla, grandchildren William and Judith, son John 
sole executor. 

The will of John Glascock was dated May 7, 1756 and proved in 
Richmond county, July, 1756; legatees: nephews William, son of brother 
William and George, son of brother George, nephew William Glascock, 
son of brother George, niece Judy and Mary Glascock, remainder of 
estate to nephew, Thomas Glascock. 


The will of Judith Glascock, of Richmond county, dated Sept. 9, 1766; 
legatees: sons William and George and daughter Judy. 


Will of William Glascock, dated Feb. 5, 1784, proved Richmond 
county, March 17, 1785; legatees: granddaughter Winny Armistead, 
granddaughters Milly Sydnor and Elizabeth Ball, daughters of Wil- 
liamson Ball, son William, grandson Thomas Glascock, son-in-law Raleigh 
Downman, “my brother”, John Glascock, daughter Anne Robertson, 
daughter Priscilla Harding, daughter Elizabeth Downman, son John 
Glascock, son-in-law William Harding, children, George, Priscilla and 
Richard. 

In the extracts from the Farnham Parish Register, Richmond county, 
published in this Magazine, VII, 55-64, are forty entries in regard to 
the Glascocks beginning in 1673. 


Thomas Glascock was a Burgess for Richmond county, 1760. 


“From the spelling of his name James Reid, of Middlesex, was 
probably one of the numerous Scotchmen settled along the Rappa- 
hannock. In his will dated Aug. 31, 1763, and proved in Middlesex 
Jan. 3, 1764, he gave two lots he owned in the town of Urbanna to 
Christ Church Parish, “thereon to build a free school when a suf- 
ficient fund shall be established for so beneficial a charity.” 


*“ Thomas Price, of the text, belonged to a family which lived in 
the section now Middlesex county before that county was formed from 
Lancaster. 
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The register of Christ Church parish (Middlesex) shows that Robert 
and Jane Price had issue: (1) Margaret, born August 14, 1670; (2) 
John, born January 29, 1672; (3) Robert, born Nov. 19, 1674; (4) 
Jane, born July 10, 1676; (5) Elizabeth, born Nov. 7, 1681; (6) Mary, 
born May 3, 1679; (7) Katherine, born Jan. 13, 1683-4. Mrs. Jane Price 
died March 27, 1687, and “was buried at home”. “Mr. Robert Price” 
died Jan. 11, 1689-90. Robert Daniel and Margaret Price, “both of this 
parish”, were married Feb. 7, 1687; Paul Thilman and Mrs. Margaret 
Price, widow of Mr. Robert Price, Jr., were married Jan. 27, 1680. 
Robert Price, born 1674 (above) must have been a different person from 
“Robert Price, Jr.”, for the former would have been only fifteen years 
old in 1689. 

John Price and Jane Smith were married May 1, 1705. John and Jane 
Price had issue: (1) James, born Feb. 17, 1716; (2) John, born March 
29, 1719; (3) Samuel, born May 15, 1721; (4) William, born April 
16, 1723. 

John Price died Nov. 16, 1726. Jane Price died March 5, 1724. 

John Price and Ann Younger were married June 15, 1732, issue: 
(1) Thomas, born March 13, 1738; (2) John, born March 11, 1740. 


Thomas and Catherine Price had issue: (1) Thomas, born Oct. 13, 
1733; (2) Leonard, born March 20, 1735; (3) John, born Feb. 26, 
1737-8; (4) Jane, born April 11, 1740. 

John and Jane Price had issue: (1) James, born Feb. 17, 1716; (2) 
John, born May 29, 1719; (3) Samuel, born May 15, 1721; (4) Wil- 
liam, born April 6, 1723. 

It would seem that Robert Price after the death of his wife, Jane, 
married Margaret —————. If so, this second wife married again six- 
teen days after his death. 

Lancaster county, Feb. 8, 1664, administration on the estate of Robert 
Kemp, deceased, granted to Robert Price and Elizabeth, his wife, late 
the wife of said Kemp. 

Lancaster, 1665, suit vs. Robert Price and Elizabeth, his wife, execu- 
tors of the will of Mr. Joseph Smith. 

Will of Robert Price, dated Dec. 1684, proved in Middlesex, 1689-90; 
legatees: sons John and Robert, daughters Jane, Elizabeth, Katherine 
and Margaret. 

The will of John Smith, dated Feb. 1721, and proved in Middlesex, 
April 1722, names “son and daughter”, John and Jane Price. 

Will of John Price, dated Sept. 1726 and proved in Middlesex in the 
same month; legatees: sons Thomas, Robert, James, Samuel, John and 
William, daughter Jane. He left lands in Middlesex, Essex and King 
and Queen. 

Inventory of John Price, Middlesex, March 7, 1726(?) includes “a 
parcel of books, new and old, of several sorts”. 

Will of Hannah Price, dated May 26, 1773, proved in Middlesex, 
Aug. 23, 1773, bequeaths estate to children and grandchildren named 
Bird and Eastham. 

Deed, Middlesex, June 3, 1763, from Rev. Thomas Price, of Abingdon 
parish, Gloucester county, conveying 1,000 acres in Middlesex which 
he had inherited from his father, Thomas Price, deceased, late of 
Middlesex. 
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Rev. Thomas Price was a student at William and Mary, 1754, etc., 
licensed by the Bishop of London for Virginia, Dec. 31, 1759, minister 
of Abingdon parish to 1778 or later, of Petsworth parish 1782, and 
chaplain to the Virginia Conventions of 1775. 


Thomas Price was a member of the House of Burgesses for Middle- 
sex at the sessions of August 1736, November .738, August 1740, May 
1746, Sept. and Nov. 1758, Feb. 1759, Nov. 1759, March, May and 
October 1760, and March 1761. 


“The Nevills of the upper James River possibly descended from 
the family of the name resident in Isle of Wight county at an earlier 
period. In 1731 James Nevill, of Goochland county, made a deed for 
a tract of land granted him in 1722. 


The record of a suit in the Williamsburg Chancery Court, Thomas 
vs. Nevill, shows that James Nevill, of St. Anne’s parish, Albemarle 
county, whose will was dated March 7, 1752, and proved November 9, 
1752, was twice married. By his first wife (1) James, who died in 
1784, leaving issue: a son Lewis; (2) Mrs. Joanna Brown; (3) Mrs. 
Hannah Matthews; (4) Mrs. Mary Douglas. Issue by second mar- 
miage, to Lucy Thomas: (5) Cornelius Thomas (who took his mother’s 
surname, married and had issue, John, Cornelius, Elizabeth, who mar- 
ried John Wood, Lucy married James Lewis, and Sally who married 
Thomas Moore); (7) Bethenia Thomas, who took her mother’s sur- 
name, and married (in 1760 or 1761) George Hilton; (8) Martha, 
married Henry Hobson; (9) Elizabeth, died unmarried; (10) Judith, 
married Robert Mitchell, of Richmond; (11) Sally, married 1st, Mi- 
chaux; 2nd, Vaughan. The widow Lucy (Thomas) Nevill married, 
2nd, Abraham Childress). 


Captain James Nevill, the first of the family who has been traced, was 
a captain of militia in Goochland, 1740, etc., and one of the first jus- 
tices of Albemarle in 1744. His son, Col. "James Nevill, of Amherst 
(born 1728) was one of the first justices of that county in 1761, sheriff 
1763-5, a member of the county Committee of Safety, 1775, and County 
Lieutenant, 1777, etc., and died Dec. 24 1784. Col. Nevill’s will was 
dated May 15, 1784 and proved in Amherst Feb. 17, 1785; legatees: 
wife Mary, Lewis Nevil, sons John, Zacharias and Cornelius, daughters 
Elizabeth, Sally, Lucy, Molly and Esther. He mentions his share in the 
dower of Mrs. Lucy Childress. 

Col. Zacharias Nevill, son of Col. James, was a member of the House 
of Delegates for Amherst, 1829, married Ann Scott Jefferson, daughter 
of Randlph Jefferson and niece of the President and died in 1830. 


A deed, Oct. 6, 1769, from Cornelius Thomas, George Hilton and 
Bethenia, his wife, Henry Hopson and Martha his wife, John Hughes, 
and Judith, his wife, Jacob Michaux and Sally, his wife, conveys land 
given them by the will of James Nevill. 


James Nevill’s son, Cornelius Thomas, who took his mother’s sur- 
name, was a member of the House of Burgesses for Amherst from 
the first representation of the county in 1761 to, and including 1771— 
fourteen sessions. 

“ The Easleys settled in Virginia in the 17th century and are now rep- 
resented in Richmond and elsewhere in the State. The family has been 
especially numerous in Halifax county. See Mrs. Carrington’s History 
of Halifax County, 160-169, 293, 294. 
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%, (Omitted in previous instalment). 

1. Robert’ Munford, probably a son of James Munford, who patented 
land in Prince George county in 1689, is the first ancestor to whom the 
family can certainly be traced. He married in 1701, Martha, daughter 
of Richard Kennon, of “Conjurer’s Neck”, was a vestryman of Bristol 
Parish, Prince George Co., Burgess 1720 and 1722 and died about 1735. 
He had three sons: 2. James’; 3. Robert*®; 4. Edward’, born November 
11, 1726. 

2. Major James* Munrorp was the hospitable host of Col. William 
Byrd, on his “Journey to the Land of Eden”, lived in what was after- 
wards Amelia county and died in 1754. He married Elizabeth (born 
Dec. 17, 1709), daughter of Robert Bolling (2nd), of Prince George. 
In his will, dated March 6, 1754, and proved in Amelia, April 25, 1754, 
he made bequests to his wife Elizabeth (among other things, a dozen 
silver spoons with the Bolling arms on them), son William, Richard, 
son of Elisha Estis, and son Robert Munford. Exactly how many 
children Major James Munford had is not shown by the notes used in 
compiling this account. The Bristol Parish Register gives the fol- 
lowing: 1. Martha, born Sept. 29, 1728; 2. James, born Sept. 16, 1732; 
3. Susanna, born March 19, 1734. Only two sons, William and Robert, 
are named in the will; but Robert Munford, in his will, 1771, names his 
brother, Thomas Bolling Munford, while the latter, in his will, 1780, 
names his brother, Edward. 

James Munford (probably the son of Major James), lived in Amelia 
and in his will, dated March 5, 1785, named his daughter, Ann Mun- 
ford, his sons Thomas and Edward, daughter Martha Booker and son- 
in-law, Samuel Booker. There is on file in Amelia the marriage bond, 
Dec. 25, 1784, of Samuel Booker and Martha, daughter of James Mun- 
ford. The will of Thomas Bolling Munford, of Amelia, was dated April 
24, 1784; legatees: wife Jane, 400 acres of the testator’s manor plan- 
tation, called Bollingbrook, with household servants, etc., for her life; 
“children” (whose names are not given); brother Edward Munford, 
executor. There is in Amelia the marriage bond, Feb. 1, 17*6, of Thos. 
Bolling Munford and Jean Watson. 

Robert Munford, son of Major James, was a member of the House 
of Burgesses for Amelia county at the sessions of Nov. 1766, March 
1767, May 1769, May 1770, July 1771. He married (marriage bond 
Amelia Feb. 11, 1755), Ann Brodnax. His will was dated, Sept. 19, 1771, 
wife Ann, children (not named) under age. Brother Thomas Bolling 
Munford and friend Mr. Vivion Brooking, executors. 

Other Munford marriage bonds in Amelia are: William Munford 
and Prudence Ward, Jan. 11, 1768; Marshall Munford and Mary Brown, 
Feb. 1808; Thomas Munford and Rebecca Hill, Dec. 11, 1812; John 
Banister and Elizabeth Munford, Feb. 4, 1755. 

3. Rosert’ Munrorp (James), lived in Bristol Parish, Prince George 
county, and died in 1744. He was a member of the House of Burgesses 
for that county at the sessions of August 1736, Sept 1738 and May 1740. 
He married Anne, third daughter of Richard Bland, of “Jordan’s Point”, 
Prince George. They had issue: 4. Robert*; 5. Elizabeth, born Sept. 
27, 1733; 6. Theodorick*, born Feb. 21, 1741-2, died October 1772. He 
was master of a merchant ship in the trade between Virginia and 
England; 7. William’, born Nov. 28, 1734. 

4. Rosert* Munrorp was educated in England; was a captain in the 
French and Indian War, and a member of the House of Burgesses for 
Mecklenburg county at the sessions of May 1765, Nov. 1766, March 
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1767, March 1768, May 1769, Nov. 1769, May 1770, May 1771, Feb. 
1772, March 1773, May 1774 and June 1775. He married Anne, daughter 
of Col. William Beverley, of “Blandfield”. Another note on him is 
given with the Beverley diary published in this number of the Magazine. 
For an account of his descendants see Slaughter’s History of Bristol 
Parish, 194-199. 
* John Cannon owned 108 acres in Henrico in 1704. 


* Abraham Childers was assessed with two tithables in Henrico in 
1679, and Lemon Childers with one. In 1704 Abraham Childers owned 
368 acres in Henrico, Abraham Childers, Jr., 300, Philip Childers, Sr., 
50, Philip Childers, 300 and Thomas Childers 300. This family has 


. many descendants the name, later, being generally called Childress. 


Perhaps Childrey may be another form of the name. 


“John Woodson and Sarah, his wife, came to Virginia in the ship 
George in 1619. In 1625 they were living at Flowerdieu Hundred in 
the present Prince George county. Their descendants are very numerous 
and have spread all over the United States. John Woodson, of the 
text, was born in 1695 and died without issue in 1754. He lived in 
Goochland county of which he was sheriff in 1732. He married Su- 
sannah, widow of John Bates, of York county. 


“ The emigrant ancestor of the Venable family was Abraham Ven- 
ables, of New Kent county, who came to Virginia about 1685. His son, 
Abraham Venables, or Venable, the form of the name used by the de- 
scendants of the emigrant, was born March 22, 1700, and died De- 
cember 1768. He was J. P. for Hanover county before 1742, one of 
the first justices of Louisa 1742, county lieutenant, and a member of 
the House of Burgesses at the sessions of May 1742, Oct. 1748, April 
1749, Feb. 1752, Nov. 1753, Feb. 1754, Aug. 1754, Oct. 1754, May 1755, 
Aug. 1755 and Oct. 1755. He married, in Hanover county, 1723, Mar- 
tha Davis, who was born July 14, 1702, and died Feb. 18, 1765. They 
had issue: 1. Abraham B. (1725-1778); 2. Hugh Lewis; 3. Charles 
(1730-1815) ; 4. William, died 1792; 5. Nathaniel (1733-1804) ; 6. James 
(1734-1814); 7. John (1740-1811); 8. Ann, married Philip King of 
Cumberland county; 9. Elizabeth (1739-1778), married Josiah Morton; 
10. Mary, married 1st, Charles Moorman, 2nd, Robert Strange. See 
Miss Venable’s admirable Venables of Virginia. 


“ There is a deed in Lunenburg county from William Caldwell, to a 
number of persons, including Henry Patillo, conveying land for a 
graveyard. The persons to whom the land was conveyed seem to have 
been members of the Cub Creek Presbyterian Church, later in Char- 
lotte county. 

Dr. William Henry Patillo, of Charlotte county, was a graduate of 
Hampden-Sidney and a visitor, 1847-53. He is believed to have been 
the grandson of Henry Patillo, of Granville county, N. C., who re- 
ceived the first honorary A. M. from Hampden-Sidney. 


“The Woodroof family in Virginia is of English descent, coming 
probably from London. According to their tradition, they were of the 
family of David Woodroofe, Sheriff of London, 1554, and, while as 
yet the writer has found no proof of this statement, it seems probable, 
since the name David occurs among the Surry county Woodroofs, who 
spread into Sussex and Greensville counties, among the Woodroofs of 
Spotsylvania county, and among the Woodroofs of Caroline, who spread 
into Albemarle and Amherst counties. The New England Woodruff 
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family trace back to this David, Sheriff of London. (McKenzie’s Co- 
lonial Families of the U. S., vol. III, pps. 616-620). The name Wood- 
rove-roffe-ruffe-roofe or ruff means a person who looks after woodland 
just as sheriff denotes the person who looks after the affairs of a shire. 
The arms of David Woodroofe and his son, Sir Nicholas, who became 
Lord Mayor of London are: Gules, on a chevron argent, three bucks’ 
heads erased sable; a chief per fesse nebuleé of the third and second. 
Crest, a dexter arm embowed, habited with leaves vert, holding a branch 
of honeysuckle, all proper. Motto: sit dux sapientia. 


Greer’s Early Virginia Immigrants gives the earliest mention, known 
to the writer, of a Woodroof in Virginia: Richard Woodroofe, brought 
over by Captain Saml. Mathews, 1643, and Robt. Woodruffe, brought 
over by Richard Bland, 1647. The next mention of the name is in the 
Surry County Records, 1687, when Sam. Woodroofe appears as a tith- 
able from Upper Sunken Marsh. In the Journals of the Council, 1690, 
Thomas Woodroofe signs a petition from “the inhabitants of Pamunkey 
Neck.” In the records of King William county, 1705, David Woodroofe 
witnesses the will of Isaac Earnish. The next record is also from 
King William Records, March 15, 1721, when George Woodroofe, of 
St. Margaret’s Parish, buys land from Thomas Johnson. In 1726, 
George Woodroof, of King William county, patented 640 acres in St. 
George’s Parish, Spotsylvania county. 


After patenting land there, George Woodroof moved to Spotsylvania 
county, and his name appears frequently in the records until his death. 
His wife, Jane, seems from the Spotsylvania county records to have 
been the daughter of William Smith, Gent., but this is not certain. 
In 1744, George Woodroof gave 100 acres in St. George’s Parish for 
love and affection to George Woodroof, Jr. In the following year, 
George Woodroof, Jr., describing himself as of St. Margaret’s Parish, 
Caroline county, sold the land given him by his father, with the con- 
sent of his wife, Ann. In 1745, Benjamin Woodroof, of St. George’s 
Parish, and wife, Mary, sold land “granted George Woodroof June 24, 
1726, and given said Benjamin by his father, George Woodroof”. 
Neither Benjamin nor George, Jr., is mentioned in their father’s 
will, nor has any information been found of their descendants. The 
relationship between George and a William Woodroof who is fre- 
quently a witness to the deeds that George makes, is not clear, but he 
was likely another son of George Woodroof’s. In his will, dated Oct. 
5, 1769, probated Sept. 19, 1771, George Woodroof mentions his son, 
Richard, grandson, Benony, “son of my daughter Sarah”, daughters 
Jean, Mary, and Sarah. The will of Richard Woodroof, dated Sept. 
12, 1795, mentions “my wife and daughter, Betsy Fruel”. Sarah, 
daughter of George Woodroof probably married a Woodroof, since her 
son, Benoni Woodroof appears as a witness to deeds in Spotsylvania 
county in 1786. 

Due to the fact that no information is available as to the descendants 
of George, Jr., Benjamin and William, there are several Woodroofs 
who appear in the Spotsylvania records, who can not be definitely 
placed; among these, are Fielding Woodroof, who had a daughter, 
Catharine, and David Woodroof, who in 1775 with his wife, Rachel, 
gave land to their daughter, Sarah, wife of Thomas Hackney. In 
the Pension Records is the declaration of Jesse Woodroof, born in 
Spotsylvania county, May 20, 1757, died in Lincoln county, Tennessee, 
Oct. 13, 1826. In 1767, a Nathaniel Woodroof, with wife, Hannah, 
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took up land in Amherst county. All four of these, Fielding, David, 
Jesse, and Nathaniel were, in the writer’s opinion, grandsons of George 
Woodroof. 

In 1733, David Woodroof, with wife, Ann, was living in St. Mar- 
garet’s Parish, Caroline county. The proof of this statement is found 
in an Order Book in Caroline county where for Jan., 1733, appears 
this entry: “Petition brought by Roger Quarles against David Wood- 
roof is Dismissed”. In Crozier’s Abstracts of Spotsylvania county 
Records, which have already been so frequently quoted, on p. 140 is 
found the following: October 2, 1735, David Woodroof of St. Mar- 
garet’s Parish, Caroline Co. sells to Joseph Woolfolk of Par. and Co. 
afsd, 380 A in St. George’s Parish, Spots. Co. granted sd Woodroof 
by Pat Dec 3, 1733. Ann, wife of David Woodroof, acknowledged her 
dower. To the writer it seems a probable inference, that this David 
and George, who both had lived in the same parish, and within a few 
years of each other, patented land in an adjoining parish, were brothers; 
and closely related, if not actually brothers to the Richard Woodroof, 
who in 1724 patented land in Surry. 


David Woodroof moved to Albemarle probably about 1750, and died 
there in 1760; his land was in that part of Albemarle that became 
Amherst, for the inventory of his estate in 1760 is in the Albemarle 
Records, W. B. 2, p. 109, and the appointment of a guardian to his two 
small sons in 1761 is in the Amherst county Records, on the first page 
of the first will book of the newly created county. David Woodroof 
left no will, but a deed in Amherst county, D. B. “A”, p. 229, from John 
Woodroof to John Ownbey for 132 acres, rceites that the land fell to 
John by heirship from David Woodroof, thus proving John to be the 
oldest son. Also a deed in Albemarle, D. B. 2, 1759, from David Wood- 
roof to David Woodroof, Jr., giving him 200 acres for love and af- 
fection establishes David’s descent. James Nevil was appointed by the 
court of Amherst guardian to Richard and Hardin Woodroof, orphans 
of David Woodroof, Jr. This guardian’s account was closed in 1781. 
Rachel, the second wife of David Woodroof and apparently the mother 
of Richard and Hardin, after receiving in the Albemarle records, her 
widow’s portion, is mentioned no more. 

John, oldest son of David, married Mary, and moved from Amherst 
to Bedford county between 1764 and 1769. In 1779, he sells his land in 
Bedford, and beyond that, the writer is ignorant. 

Richard, one of the younger sons of David, was living in Amherst at 
the time of the First Census, apparently unmarried, but, beyond that date, 
there is no trace of him. 

With respect to Hardin, the other one of the two yuonger sons, we 
are more fortunate, and a partial biography can be construed from his 
pension papers for Revolutionary service. The date of his first dec- 
laration, when he was 72 years old, is not clear, but it was either 1828 
or 1829, so that he was born in 1756 or 1757. He was a Corporal in 
Capt. James Burton’s Company, in the Ist Va. Regt. He married 
in Buckingham county, October 11, 1784, Sally Gunter (b. 1760), 
daughter of Thomas Gunter, and died there Jan. 23, 1833. Apparently, 
his only child, was the daughter who is mentioned in the pension papers 
as being in 1843, the wife of Daniel O. Bass, of Buckingham county. 


Coming to David, Jr., son of David, we find he was probably born 


between 1730 and 1735, since he married about 1759, Clary (1739-Feb. 
22, 1825), daughter of Richard (d. 1774) and Elizabeth Powell. He 
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was a vestryman of Lexington Parish for many years, and after his 
death in Amherst in 1817, the Vestry book shows that the vestry fre- 
quently met at the home of Mrs. Clary Woodroof. He lived on a 
part of the land now embraced in the Sweet Briar tract. During the 
Revolution, he commanded a company of Amherst county militia, and 
guarded the British prisoners at Albemarle Barracks, near Charlottes- 
ville. His will is in Amherst County Record, W. B. 5, p. 633. 

1. John, eldest son of Capt. David and grandson of David who died 
in Albemarle in 1760, married Amey, and drops from the Amherst 
records after 1789, when he sells 310 acres on North Branches of 
Buffalo to Robt. Hudson.* 

2. James, another son of Capt. David, is mentioned in his father’s 
will, and was a witness to the will of his uncle, Richard Powell, in 
1815, but beyond that, the writer has been able to learn nothing. 


3. Wm., still another son of Capt. David, married May 12, 1802, 
Betsy Phillips (d. 1824) and died 1822, leaving two daughters, Rhoda 
and Sarah Ann. His will is in Amherst County Record, W. B. 6, 
p. 338. Sarah Ann Woodroof m. Walter B. Boswell, Nov. 14, 1822. 


4. Thomas, another son, d. 1810, leaving two daughters, Matilda and 
Amanda, who are mentioned in their grandfather’s will. 

* He was probably the Lieut. John Woodroof of Amherst who was 
in the Virginia militia in the Revolution. 

5. Nancy, the only daughter of Capt. David, whose name has been 
found, married (1) Dec. 20, 1797, Taliaferro Hill, issue: son, John Talia- 
ferro Hill; (2) April 18, 1800, Nicholas Harrison, son of Richard, 
and grandson of Battaile Harrison, whose will was probated in Amherst, 
Oct. 7, 1776. 

6. An unnamed daughter who had married a Taylor, since in his 
will Capt. David mentions grandson, John Taylor, whom he cuts off 
with “one shilling specie and no more.” 

7. Wiatt, son of Capt. David, married July 9, 1794, Dorothy, daughter 
of John Diggs and died 1795. He was among the older sons, since he 
and his brother David, Jr., were old enough to be on the marriage bond 
of their brother, Jesse, when he married Judith Lee in 1791. Apparently 
Wiatt and Dorothy had no children. 

8. Jesse was born in 1770, and died in Amherst county March 4, 
1830. He married (1) Aug. 1, 1791, before his twenty-first birthday, 
since his father’s consent is in the Amherst county marriage bonds, 
Judith Lee, by whom he had three children, Edmund Lee, Susan and 
Frances. Edmund Lee, b. about 1792, d. in Illinois Oct. 9, 1858, mar- 
ried Mary Reynolds (1794-Oct. 23, 1879); issue: Judith, Jesse Wyatt 
(1819-1904) Alexander (1823-1903), Joshua, Seth, Edmund, Charles, 
John Susan, daughter of Jesse and Judith Lee Woodroof married Jan. 
31, 1816, Benj. Dawson and died July 25, 1827. Frances, the other 
daughter of Jesse and Judith m. March 8, 1816, Nelson Carter Dawson, 
son of Zachariah Dawson and Lucy Rucker. Jesse Woodroof mar- 
ried (2) Nov. 15, 1802, Rhoda, daughter of Wm. Pettyjohn, by whom 
he had Hiram, Martha, Tipton and Supré. The will of Jesse Woodroof 
is in Amherst County Records, W. B. 7, p. 330. As the will of Seth 
Woodroof (W. B. 24, p. 134) by its reference to “my half-sister, 
Mrs. Frances Dawson,” proves that he was one of Jesse Woodroof’s 
children, and as there is no mention of Tipton Woodroof anywhere, 
it seems likely that Tipton and Seth were one and the same. Certainly, 
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Seth was not posthumous, for in 1835, only five years after his father’s 
death, he was old enough to sign a paper together with his half- 
brother, Edmund, acknowledging receipt of his share of his father’s 
estate. 

9. David, Jr. (1762-Nov. 14, 1814) was apparently the second son of 
Capt. David Woodroof and Clary Powell. He married Jan. 19, 1800, 
Judith (1786-June 3, 1844), daughter of John McDaniel and Margaret 
Rucker. The tombs of David and his wife, Judith are in “Round Top”, 
the old burying ground on the Sweet Briar estate. Their children were 
four in number .1. Ann or Nancy (b. Mar. 3, 1804, d. April 12, 1875), 
married (1) May 18, 1820, Thos. Bass; (2) Henry Ogden. She and her 
first husband are buried at “Round Top”. No issue. 2. Mary, married 
Nathan Rucker. Issue. 3. Winston, b. Oct. 15, 1807, d. Dec. 1871, m. 
Oct. 15, 1827, Frances Jane H. London (Sept. 23, 1811-April 26 1862), 
daughter of Jno. London (1775-1823) and Tirza Higginbotham (Feb. 
27, 1783-Aug. 1, 1841. There were ten children of Winston and Frances 
(London) Woodroof. 


1. Mary Ann M., b. Nov. 9, 1820, married June 19, 1855, Addison M. 
White, issue. 


Wm. Pitt (Sept. 20, 1830-June 18, 1881) unmarried. 
Thos. Higginbotham (Sept. 10, 1832-May 15, 1869) unmarried. 


Jno. James (Nov. 8, 1834-April 19, 1881) unmarried. 
Virginia D. (May 31, 1838-Oct. 31, 1823) m. S. L. Murrill (Aug. 
5, 1836-1924) issue. 


6. Frances Leslie (Oct. 31, 1840-), m. (1) 1859, Lilburn F. Johnson; 
(2) 1866, James M. Johnson. Issue by first marriage, one son. 


7. Emma J. (Feb. 4, 1844-Aug. 1, 1855). 


8. Jesse Alphonso (Oct. 8, 1846-June 23, 1915), m. Sept. 13, 1882, 
Susie J. Graves, issue. 


9. Cordelia J. (Sept. 15, 1848), m. 1870, C. P. Hurt, issue. 


10. Willie Paleski (June 23, 1852), m. July 20, 1875, F. C. Ford, issue. 
4. Pitt, the fourth child of David and Judith McDaniel Woodroof was 
b. March 17, 1810, d. Feb. 25, 1898, married (1) 1829, Margaret Mc- 
Daniel Rucker (May 6, 1812-Nov. 9, 1857). Issue: 1. Ambrose R., 
m. Virginia Pleasants d. s. p.; 2. Alfred M. (Sept. 14, 1833-Feb. 17, 
1915), m. Margaret N. Pleasants (June 10, 1831-Dec. 31, 1913). Issue: 
3. David, m. Miss Brewster, moved to Newnan, Ga. Issue: 4. J. Vic- 
toria (Nov. 27, 1837-Nov. 11, 1857), unmarried; 5. John W. (Oct. 25, 
1839-Sept. 18, 1887), unmarried; 6. Edwin W. (Oct. 14, 1841-Sept. 17, 
1857), unmarried; 7. Mary M. (Jan. 12, 1844-Nov. 11, 1857), unmarried ; 
8. Pitt, Jr. (April 17, 1846-Nov. 25, 1886), m. Serena Maben, issue: 
9, Nannie (Nov. 15, 1849-Nov. 3 1850); 10. Willie Ann E. (April 15, 
1854-May 14, 1855); 11. Ella Nathan, m. James S. Dillard, issue: 
Pitt Woodroof, married secondly, a Mrs. Ingles, but there were no 
children by this marriage. He was a Methodist minister in Amherst 
and adjacent counties, belonging to that now extinct species, “a Circuit 
Rider”. He was universally beloved for his kindness, and sincere piety. 


The Woodroofs of Surry county, have as yet, been only partially 
investigated, and will, therefore, be reserved until more information 
is obtainable. 


With reference to the Woodroofs of Spotsylvania and Caroline, whose 
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chronicles she has attempted, the writer is keenly aware of the inade- 
quacy of her knowledge, and will welcome any additional information. 

(We are indebted to Mrs. P. W. Hiden, of Newport News, for this 
note.) 

“There were families of Stubblefield in Gloucester and in Spotsyl- 
vania. George Stubblefield, of Spotsylvania county, married in, or be- 
fore 1742, Catherine, daughter of Harry Beverley, of Spotsylvania, who 
received, under her father’s will, 1,000 acres of land and her share of 
his slaves. By deed dated March 4, 1744, George Stubblefield and Cath- 
erine his wife, sold 200 acres in St. George’s parish, Spotsylvania, part 
of a patent granted to Harry Beverley, deceased, and by him bequeathed 
to his daughter, Catherine, “now the wife of George Stubblefield”. The 
will of George Stubblefield, gent, was dated Sept. 11, 1751, and proved 
in Spotsylvania, June 2, 1752. His executors were his brother, Thomas 
Stubblefield, his wife, Catherine, and friend, Major Rice Curtis. Leg- 
atees: Son George, “land and plantation whereon I now live, which I 
bought of Edward Herndon, Jr.”, and also 100 acres adjoining; son 
Henry, land “which I bought of Mr. Joseph Brock”; sons Robert and 
Beverley, wife, Catherine, and “the child she now goes with”. 


The will of Catherine Stubblefield, widow, was dated April 14, 1778; 
executors, sons Harry and Robert Stubblefield and Oliver Towles. 
Legatees: sons George, Harry and Beverley Stubblefield, granddaughter 
Catherine, daughter of Robert Stubblefield, and granddaughter Susanna, 
daughter of eGorge Stubblefield. 

George and Catherine Stubblefield had issue: 1. George; 2. Harry; 
3. Beverley; 4. Robert. 


George Stubblefield, gent., served in 1762 as a cadet in Col. Adam 
Stephen’s regiment in the French and Indian war. On May 9, 17609, 
he was commissioned Captain of Militia in Spotsylvania. A bounty 
claim from a member of his company states that George Stubblefield 
commanded a minute company in 1775 and later entered the regular 
army. On Nov. 25, 1786, George Stubblefield was high sheriff of 
Spotsylvania. By deed, April 5, 1785, George Stubblefield and Sally, 
his wife, of Spotsylvania, conveyed to John Chew, Jr. for £12096, gold 
and silver, 432 acres in Spotsylvania. In 1790 George Stubblefield and 
Sally, his wife, sold 1,243 acres in Spotsylvania to Thomas Colson. 


The will of William Smith, of Spotsylvania, dated Jan. 4, 1792, 
names among his legatees his daughter Franky, and her husband, Col. 
Harry Stubblefield. Harry Stubblefield commanded a company of 
militia from Spotsylvania in active service towards the end of the 
Revolution. 

Beverley Stubblefield appears frequently in the Spotsylvania records. 
On Dec. 12, 1796, he gave a negro to his daughter, Catherine Beverley 
Stubblefield. 

On June 23, 1734, Robert Stubblefield, of St. George’s Parish, Spot- 
sylvania, and Ann, his wife, conveyed for 2,500 pounds tobacco, 200 
acres in Spotsylvania, which said Robert had bought on Oct. 6, 1730. 
On Nov. 1, 1748, Robert Stubblefield and Ann, his wife, of Spotsyl- 
vania, conveyed, for £100 current money, 400 acres in Spotsylvania, to 
Robert Baylor, merchant, of King and Queen county. On Sept. 15, 
Peter Stubblefield and Margaret his wife, sold 210 acres in Spotsyl- 
vania. In 1782 Peter Stubblefield and Peggy, his wife, sold to “John 
Waller (Baptist)” 279 acres for £680 in gold and silver. On Dec. 11, 
Peter and Peggy Stubblefield sold to John Herndon, 235 acres which 
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he had purchased from his brother, George, in 1782. On July 4, 1785, 
Peter Stubblefield, of Spotsylvania, but intending for Georgia, gave a 
power of attorney to his brother, George. On Sept. 6, 1786, Peter 
Stubblefield and Peggy, his wife, of Georgia, sold land which had been 
left her by her father, John Apperson. On Sept. 23, 1787, Peter 
Stubblefield and Peggy, his wife, of Wilkes Co., Ga., sold 268 acres in 
Spotsylvania. On May 17, 1773, Peter Stubblefield gave to his nephew, 
Benjamin, son of George Stubblefield, one negro. Reference is made 
to “His mother, Mrs. Catherine Stubblefield”, but it is difficult to tell 
from the abstract in Crozier’s Spotsylvania Records whether the mother 
of Peter or Benjamin is meant. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


ABSTRACTS OF WILLS OF RUSSELL COUNTY, VIRGINIA, 
FROM 1803 TO 1850. 


By Elihu Jasper Sutherland 


(Continued from Volume XXXV, page 193) 


Will Book 3 


BURGESS, TIMOTHY, SENR. (Kershaw District, S. C.) July 30, 
1807; beneficiaries: children, John, James, Thomas, William, Timothy 
(deceased), Elizabeth Campbell (deceased), Susanna Bridgewater ; 
grandchildren: Lucy Campbell, Elizabeth Campbell, Martha Campbell ; 
executors: John Burgess, William Burgess and James Scott; wit- 
nesses: Thos. Gardner, Lewis Collins, Lewis Cook; probated August 
18, 1807, in Kershaw District, S. C., in Russell County, Virginia, 
July 6, 1819; page 275. 


PORTER, SAMUEL, May , 1815; beneficiaries: wife, Eliza- 
beth; Children: James, Thomas D., Hugh, Samuel, John, Peggy Dick- 
enson, Tabitha Smith; Nathaniel Dickenson, Betsy Dickenson, Tabitha 
Dickenson, Dunkin G. Dickenson (grandchildren); executors: none 
named (His son James Porter appointed) ; witnesses: Beny Robinson, 
Charles Bickley; probated March 8, 1820, Russell County, Virginia; 


page 328. 


VICARS, ROBERT, February 14, 1821; beneficiaries: wife, Milly; 
children: Joseph, William, Nancy Burton, James, Jacob, Thomas, John, 
Paul, Lidda Brickey, Mollie Gilbert, Martha Culbertson, Ellender Bar- 
ker; Executors: John Dorton; Witnesses: Robert Fugate, William Dor- 
ton, Stephen Hughes; probated April 3, 1821, Russell County, Virginia ; 
page 355. 


ROBINSON, SAMUEL, SENR., June 18, 1815; beneficiaries: wife, 
Jane; children: Samuel (“all my real estate in Russell County and also 
all my inheritance descending from my father George Robinson, who 
was one of the Loyal Company”), Jane Fitchgerrell; executors: Samuel 
Robinson (son); witnesses: Alexander McFarlane, Charles Cromwell ; 
probated March 8, 1821, Russell County, Virginia; page 362. 
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Will Book 4. 


TILLER, WILLIAM, October 11, 1821; beneficiaries: children: 
Samuel, Jamima Corban, Nancy Wilburn, William, Patsy, Polly; 
others: Anderson Maul (son of Lissy Maul), Lissy Maul; executors: 
Richard Jackson; signed by mark; witnesses: Wm. Thompson, Joseph 
Gilbert, Nancy Jackson; probated November 6, 1821, Russell County, 
Virginia; page 30. 


OSBORN, JAMES, April 29, 1816; beneficiaries: wife, Mary; 
children: Jonathan, David, Lucrece, Elizabeth, Lucy, Abagale, Huldah, 
Polly, Solomon; others: Revel Osborn; executors: David Osborn and 
Solomon Osborn (sons); witnesses: Henry Dickenson, Senr., Robert 
Dickenson, Thomas Bundy; probated January 1, 1822, Russell County, 
Virginia; page 34. 


JAMES, WILLIAM, May 22, 1819; beneficiaries: wife, Ann; chil- 
dren: Samuel, Meredith P., Nancy Anderson, William, James, Eliza- 
beth Price, Winny Hobbs; others: heirs of Thomas James, deceased 
(not named) ; executors: Thomas Dickenson, James Dixon; witnesses: 
Nathaniel Dixon, James Dickenson; probated February 5, 1822, Russell 
County, Virginia; page 51. 


SMITH, MARY, January 14, 1819; beneficiaries: children, Mary 
Fickler, Elizabeth Green, Sallie Taylor, Harry Smith, Peggy Smith; 
other relatives: Elizabeth Strother (“widow of her son James Strother”), 
James P. Strothers (g. s.); Executors: Harry Smith (son), James 
Taylor (son-in-law) ; witnesses: Wm. D. Hurt, Daniel Horton, Travis 
Kendall; probated November 5, 1822, Russell County, Virginia; page 64. 


McKINNEY, JAMES, August 5, 1816; beneficiaries: wife, Eliza- 
beth; children: James, John, William, Daniel, Charles, Louisa (four 
other daughters mentioned but not named); executors: Wm. McKin- 
ney (son); Witnesses: John Smyth, Henry Engle, John Watson; pro- 
bated July 2, 1822, Russell County, Virginia; page 97. 


SHOEMAKER, JAMES, SENR., November 25, 1822; beneficiaries: 
wife, Catherine; children: Alexander, James, Joseph, Catherine Fraley, 
Sarah Hollis, Jane Lynch, Judith Litton; other relatives: Samuel 
(grandson), Elizabeth (daughter-in-law, wife of James); executor: 
James Gray; signed by mark; witnesses: James P. Carrell, Wm. Nash, 
Jr.; probated June 3, 1823, Russell County, Virginia; page 100. 
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SCOTT, JAMES, September 7, 1822; beneficiaries: wife, Rebecca; 
other relatives: William Scott (brother), John Scott (brother), Joseph 
Scott (brother), Jane Christman (sister), Eleanor Claypole (sister) ; 
others: (after death of wife slaves are to be free and own testator’s 
property) ; slaves: Charles, Philis, Hannah; executors: Wilson Brown- 
ing, John Burk; witnesses: Francis Browning, James Elliott, John 
Browning; probated July 1, 1823; page 102. 


FRALEY, CHLOE, May 27, 1823; beneficiaries: children, Henry, 
James, Sarah, Donahoe, Nancy, Taber, Isaac, Frederick, Reuben, Ben- 
jamin, William; other relatives: Chloe Fraley (granddaughter), Judith 
Fraley (granddaughter); executors: Robert Smyth and Wm. Fraley 
(son); witnesses: Robert A. Smyth, Moses Higginbothan, Benjamin 
Tompkins; probated July 1, 1823, Russell County, Virginia; page 103. 


HENDRICKS, THOMAS, November 15, 1806; beneficiaries: wife, 
Sarah; children: Pheobe Gibson, Sarah Hinton, Eunicia Hebourn, 
Elizabeth Garrett, Margaret Nash, James, Samuel, David, Aaron; ex- 
ecutors: James Hendricks and Aaron Hendricks (sons); witnesses: 
Francis Browning, John Ervin, John Anderson; probated December 2, 
1823, Russell County, Virginia; page 124. 


HONAKER, JACOB, September 23, 1823; beneficiaries: wife, Mary; 
children: Mary (wife of John Pinson), Christeny Jones (wife of John 
Jones), Nancy (wife of John Smith), Elizabeth (wife of John May) ; 
executor: James Wallis; witnesses: John Johnson, Martin Honaker, 
Lyda Honaker; probated May 4, 1924, Russell County, Virginia; page 
143. 


WALLIS, JAMES, September 10, 1824; beneficiaries: wife, Mary; 
children: Susannah, Margaret, Jane, Nancy Lea, William, Logan, James - 
executors: William and Logan Wallis (sons) ; witnesses: John Fletcher, 
James McFarlane; probated October 5, 1924, Russell County, Virginia; 
page 144. 


DICKENSON, HENRY, SENR., February 18, 1823; beneficiaries: 
wife, Mary; children: Robert, Henry, James, Martha Burdine, John, 
Sally Duff (of Lee County, Virginia) ; other relatives: Daniel Elling- 
ton (grandson), Jerusha Caldwell (granddaughter), Francis Ellington 
(grandson), Polly Hanson (granddaughter), Nathan Ellington (grand- 
son), Elizabeth Boyd (granddaughter), Patsy Ellington (grand- 
daughter), Patsy Muncey (granddaughter), Elizabeth Erwin (grand- 
daughter) ; executor: Robert Dickenson (son) ; witnesses: Henry Sar- 
gent and Saml. Aston; probated August 3, 1825, Russell County, Vir- 
ginia; page 213. 
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SMITH, JOHN, December 15, 1825; beneficiaries: wife, Jane; chil- 
dren: James (oldest son), Betsy Osborn, Jane Higganbottom, Nelley 
Finley, Henry, John, Mary Thompson, Margaret Price, Jemima Dorton; 
other relatives: John and Jane Smith (grandchildren), Betsy Smith 
(daughter-in-law, wife of Edmond Smith), Sealy Thompson (grand- 
daughter), John Smith (grandson, son of John), Smith Thompson 
(grandson), John D. Dorton (grandson), Elizabeth Higganbottom 
(granddaughter), Solomon Smith (grandson, son of James); others: 
William Thompson (“father-in-law of my daughter Mary”) ; exceutors: 
George Gose and John Smith (son); witnesses: George Gose, Jacob 
L. Burton, William Fraley; probated February 7, 1826, Russell County, 
Virginia; page 222. 


DAVIS, FRANCIS, January 16, 1826; beneficiaries: wife, Nancy; 
children: Mariah Low (oldest daughter), Henry, Allen, Jesse, Francis, 
Bushrod, Mitchell, Nancy; executor: none named (Nancy Davis, widow, 
appointed) ; signed by mark; witnesses: Tho. Davis, Benson C. Davis, 
William Davis; probated March 7, 1826, Russell County, Virginia; 


page 234. 


PRICE, PRISCILLA, August 25, 1826; beneficiaries: children: 
Thomas Price, John W. Price, Henry C. Price (dead), Hannah An- 
derson, Mary Moore, Richard, Crabtree, William, John W.: other 
relatives: Elizabeth Hurt (niece); executor: none named; signed by 
mark; witnesses: Richard P. Anderson, David Robinson, Geo. W. 
Robinson ; probated October 3, 1826, Russell County, Virginia; page 254. 


RASNICK, JACOB, SENR., November 24, 1826; beneficiaries; wife, 
Mary; children: Jonas, Christeena, Fuller, Nancy Fields, Polly Rob- 
inson; executor: Benjamin Sewell; signed by mark; witnesses: John 
Sewell, William Robinson; probated January 2, 1827, Russell County, 
Virginia; page 272. 


SMITH, AMOS, August 18, 1825; beneficiaries: wife, Mary; chil- 
dren: Samuel M., Polly Fanin; other relatives: Ashville Harry Smith; 
others: Sallie Carty; executors: none named; witnesses: Isaac Boll, 
Emanuel Hover; probated March 26, 1826, in Lawrence County, Ken- 
tucky; February 6, 1826, in Russell County, Virginia; page 285. 


WEBB, ELIJAH, July 31, 1826; beneficiaries: wife, Elizabeth; 
children: John William, Joseph, Milton, Elijah, Elizabeth, Nancy and 
Catherine Fuller; executors: none named: witnesses: David Robinson, 
William Price, Joseph Webb; probated March 6, 1827, Russell County, 
Virginia; page 290. 
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BURGESS, JOHN, SENR. (Kershaw District, S. C.), February 12, 
1826; beneficiaries: wife, Tamzey; children: John, Nancy Dawson (de- 
vised “the tract of land whereon my deceased father formerly resided 
in Russell County in the state of Virginia”), Timothy, Elizabeth Trant- 
ham, Tamzey Gardner; executor: John Burgess (son); witnesses: D. 
G. Leigh, Eleanor Ingram, George White; probated in South Carolina, 
March 4, 1826; in Russell County, Virginia, March 26, 1827; page 293. 


SMYTH, JAMES, December 11, 1824; beneficiaries: wife, Cynthia; 
children: Anne and following children of former wife dec’d: William, 
Mary, Elizabeth and Ruthy; executor: Thomas Hunt; signed by mark; 
witnesses: Isaac Jackson, Adam Wisor; probated March 5, 1828, Rus- 
sell County, Virginia; page 358. 


HONAKER, NICHOLAS, January 9, 1824; beneficiaries: wife, 
Anny; children: Nancy, Polly Dickenson, Samuel, John; others: Ma- 
tilda Honaker (granddaughter) ; executors: Samuel and John Honaker 
(sons) ; signed by mark; witnesses: Robert Fugate, Sam’! Aston; pro- 
bated May 6, 1828, Russell County, Virginia; page 361. 


HENDRICKS, JAMES, no date; beneficiaries: wife, Sarah; chil- 
dren: John Rallson, (four daughters mentioned but not named) ;“exe- 
cutors: Sarah Hendricks (wife); witnesses: Sarah Hendricks, Senior, 
and Suzen Powers; probated January 5, 1830, Russell County, Virginia ; 


page 453. 


STILL, LEWIS, July 5, 1822; beneficiaries: child, John Still; others : 
Jincy I. Russell, “who is the mother of John Still aforesaid’; execu- 
tors: none named; testator signed by mark; witnesses: B. Snead, Wil- 
liam Price, Elizabeth Price; probated March 2, 1830, Russell County, 


Virginia ; page 459. 


McFARLANE, JAMES, December 3, 1825; beneficiaries: children, 
James M., Elizabeth, Malinda, Alexander, Clarissa, Kindrick, Augustus; 
others: Elenor Neel, Mary Neel; executors: Joseph Shoemaker and 
James M. McFarlane (son) ; witnesses: John Burk, Joseph Shoemaker ; 
probated August 4, 1830, Russell County, Virginia; page 466. 


THOMPSON, WILLIAM, August 7, 1830; beneficiaries: children, 
Anna Combs, Susannah Crabtree, John, William, Nancy Smith, James. 
Lydia Musick, Celia Fletcher; others: Nancy Fletcher (grand- 
daughter) ; executor: William Thompson (son); signed by mark; 
witnesses: Richard Jackson, Jacob Helms; probated October 5, 1830, 
Russell County, Virginia; page 469. 
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GIBSON, JAMES, August 30, 1825; beneficiaries: children, Peggy 
Hendricks, Elizabeth McKee, Jinney Allen, Lada Sulcer, Andrew, 
Isaac, Anna Murphey; “The children of my daughter Polly Hendricks” 
and “The heirs of John Gibson”; executor: John Alexander; witnesses: 
Wilson Browning, Frances Browning, Jesse Browning; probated March 
1, 1831, Russell County, Virginia; page 535. 


BENNETT, RICHARD, March 26, 1827; beneficiaries: wife, Eliz- 
abeth, Joseph Chatman (stepson) ; executor: (none named) ; signed by 
mark; witnesses: William Pippin, Christopher McFarlane and Henson 
Hobbs ; probated April 5, 1821, Russell County, Virginia; page 539. 


ROBINSON, GEORGE WASHINGTON, May 31, 1831; benefici- 
aries: Mother mentioned but not named, Richard P., David, Samuel, 
Joseph P., and Isaac Robinson (brothers) ; executor: Richard P. An- 
derson; witnesses: William Price, William Martin, William C. Price; 
probated July 5, 1821, Russell County, Virginia; page 561. 


PARSLEY, MOSES, August 30, 1831; beneficiaries: wife, Obedience ; 
executor: none named; signed by mark; witnesses: Anderson Hen- 
dricks, Samuel Sergent, Abraham Harless and Rolin Chiles; probated 
September Court, 1831, Russell County, Virginia; page 564. 


DUFF, SAMUEL, February 7, 1829; beneficiaries: children, Rees 
Bowen, $1.00, John Graham, Elizabeth and Samuel Adams Duff (grand- 
children, children of Rees B. Duff) ; executors: Henry Bowen (of Taze- 
well County), Harry Smith, John T. Smith and Henry D. Smith; wit- 
nesses: A. Smith, John Witt, Senr., John Witt, Jun’r, Joseph Keen, 
Thomas Chambers and Jesse Low; probated April 9, 1829 (contested 
by Rees B. Duff who took same to the Court of Appeals where it was 
affirmed and ordered probated in 1832), Russell County, Virginia; 


page 595. 


COWAN, NANCY, October 7, 1832; beneficiaries: children, George, 
David, John T. (others mentioned but not named) ; others: Sam (slave) ; 
executors: John T. and George Cowan (sons) ; testator signed by mark; 
witnesses: Wm. Dougherty, Francis Browning; probated December 5, 
1832, Russell County, Virginia; page 619. 


REYNOLDS, BERNARD, January 16, 1833; beneficiaries: wife, 
Lucy; children: Elizabeth C. Carrell, Lucy, Johnson, Martha H. Red- 
wine, Mariah, Bernard, Ira; Elizabeth B., Octava and George Todd 
(grandchildren) ; executors: Bernard and Ira Reynolds (sons) and Ab- 
raham Fuller, Jr. (son-in-law) ); witnesses: Jesse Vermillion, Wm. 
Price, Wilson Vermillion; probated February 5, 1833; page 621. 
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YATES (AYTES), JOHN, September 30, 1832; beneficiaries: wife, 
Coatney; children: John, Joseph, Ruth Luster, Richard, Hiram, James ; 
executor: Johnston Howard; signed by mark; witnesses: James Witt, 
Larkin Herndon; probated February 5, 1833, Russell County, Virginia ; 
page 623. 


FLETCHER, WILLIAM, September 5, 1833; beneficiaries: wife, 
Jane; children: Elizabeth Ferrell, Major A., Jane; executors: Jane 
Fletcher (wife) and James Fletcher (brother); witnesses: Johnston 
Howard, William Johnson, E. D. Kernan; probated October 8, 1833, 
Russell County, Virginia; page 652. 


MONK, WILLIAM, SENR., February 19, 1834; beneficiaries: wife, 
Fanny; children: Shadrick Williams, Sallie, Fannie, Polly, Betsy, Bet- 
tie, Charles H., John; executor: Charles H. Monk (son); signed by 
mark; witnesses: Joseph R. Fields and John Browning; probated March 
4, 1834, Russell County, Virginia; page 668. 


KELLY, EDWARD, October 4, 1832; beneficiaries: children, John 
(second son), William, Peter (youngest son), Amy Stinson; “The 
heirs of my oldest son Michael Kelly deceased”, “The heirs of my 
third son Joseph Kelly, deceased”; executor: William Kelly (son) ; 
witnesses: Wm. K. Colley, James Sykes; probated September 3, 1834, 
Russell County, Virginia; page 684. 


(To be continued) 


JOURDAN-ELMORE. 


Wanted—Information concerning the parents of Jonas Jourdan, who 
married Elizabeth Elmore, daughter of Archelus Elmore and Susannah 
Morris in Amelia County, Virginia, and whose eldest son, Reuben 
Jourdan, was born in 1782, in Amelia County. Was there any connection 
between this Jonas Jourdan and the Jonas Jourdan, whose wife was 
Winnifred, and who moved to Bedford County from Amelia and died 
about 1785? Reply to 

Mrs. F. H. Elmore, Cloverdale Apts, 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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BRODNAX-CARTER QUERY. 


Through the destruction of records in Gloucester and King William 
counties I find it impossible to straighten my mother’s paternal line of 
descent, and I am asking if there is some member of the Brodnax, 
Carter or Gregory families that can help me prove to which branch 
of the named families I belong. We have always claimed “King” 
Carter descent, but since all of the family records have been destroyed 
by fire with the exception of a Bible with the following entries, there 
seems no proof available, and any help or suggestion where to look 
for information will be gratefully received. 


Records in Carter Family Bible 


John Michel Carter, son of Thomas and Ann Carter (formerly Brod- 
nax), was married to Ann Bowyer, daughter of Elizabeth Whiting and 
Arthur Landon Davies at the house of her father near Gloucester Court 
House on Thursday evening the 30th day of December, 1824, by the 
Rev. Mr. Eastwood. 


Births 


Marco Bozzaris, son of John M. and Ann Bowyer Davies Carter, was 
born at Fendall Gregory’s house in King William County, on Tuesday, 
the 11th day of April, 1826, at five minutes past 3 o’clock P. M. 

Martha Brodnax, daughter of John M. and Ann Bowyer D. Carter, 
was born in the city of Richmond on Friday, the 18th day of April, 1828. 

Lucy Emily, daughter of John M. and Ann Bowyer D. Carter, was 
born in the city of Richmond on Saturday, the 16th of Je~uary, 1830. 

Henry Ann Nelson Cabell, daughter of John M. and Ann Bowyer D. 
Carter, was born on Saturday, the 26th day of May, 1832, in Richmond, 
‘irginia. 


Marriages 


Marco Bozzaris Carter, son of John Michel and Ann D. Carter, was 
married to Harriet Payne, daughter of John S. and Susan Scott Payne 
at “White Hall”, the residence of her father in the county of Camp- 
bell, on Wednesday, the 25th day of January, 1860, by the Rev. Mr. 
Kinckle. 

John Cabell Cobbs, son of Edmund and Elizabeth Cobb, was married 
to Martha Brodnax, daughter of John M. and Ann Bowyer D. Carter, 
on Thursday morning, the 30th day of August, 1849, at the house of 
Capt. Robert S. Coleman, in the County of Bedford, by the Rev. Mr. 
Sale. 
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Junius H. Elcan, of Memphis, Tenn., and Henry Ann Cabell N. 
Carter were married on the 7th of March, 1865, by the Rev. Charles 
Collins at the house of Dr. Augustine Somerville, in Tipton County, 
Tenn. 

Married on the 6th of March, 1872, by the Rev. I. H. Williams at the 
house of Marco B. Carter, Henry Landon Davies and Henry Ann Car- 
ter Elcan, both of Lynchburg. 


Deaths 


Mrs. Ann Bowyer Davies, wife of John Michel Carter, departed this 
life in Richmond on the 23rd day of June, 1833, at 5 o’clock P. M. 

Marco Bozzaris Carter died in the city of Petersburg, December roth, 
1874, buried in Masonic section of Blandford Cemetery. 

Marco B. Carter was my grandfather, and is there any one who can 
tell me to what Carter family his grandfather, Thomas Carter, who 
married Ann Brodnax, belonged? 

Mrs. Lewis L. Chapman, 
Box 182, Smithfield, Va. 


BLAIR-ANDERSON. 


Communicants of Monumental Church, 1841. 
Mrs. Frederick Anderson. 
Mr. Richard Anderson. 
Mr. Wm. Anderson, Jr. 
Mrs. Archibald Blair. 
Mrs. Beverley Blair. 
Mrs. John Minor Botts. 


Communicants in 1829, prepared by Rev. Robt. B. Cross and revised 
in 1859. 
Mrs. Archibald Blair. 
Mrs. Beverley Blair. 
Mrs. Jno. Blair (afterward Mrs. Richard Anderson). 
Mrs. Mary Blair. 
Mrs. Jno. Minor Botts. 


Deeds on record in Husting Court of sale of pews at Monumental 
Church shows that pew No. 30 sold for $380 and No. 72 for $175 bought 
by Richard Anderson, and No. 73 for $175 by Jno. G. Blair; No. 46 
sold to Leroy Anderson for $285. . 
Wm. MacFarlane Jones. 
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HENDERSON FAMILIES. 


In the New York Public Library is a small scrap book labeled “The 
Hendersons of Virginia”. The clippings pasted in it relate exclusively 
to the Fairfax County Hendersons who settled in Virginia about fifteen 
or twenty years later than the large Henderson colony of Augusta Co, 
Amonk “Notes and Queries” from some unknown paper, pasted on page 
three of this scrap book, is the following: “Why did the Hendersons 
leave Scotland? Tradition says seven brothers came together and my 
impression is that some or all of them were ‘out in the 45’.” I presume 
this reference to “out in the 45” refers to the defeat of the Highlanders 
under Charles Edward, a grandson of James the Second at Culloden 
Moor. The repressive methods adopted against the Scotch after this 
defeat caused as many as could get away, to leave the country. I have 
never seen this tradition of the seven brothers mentioned anywhere else, 
but its acceptance throws a flood of light upon the early Henderson 
history of Augusta Co. Chalkley’s Chronicles (a digest of the early 
records of Augusta County) show that James, Samuel, William, John, 
David, Alexander, Thomas, Daniel and George Henderson were men- 
tioned in the earliest documents of the county. In these records the 
blood relationship of some of them is spcifically stated or implied. I 
know of but two books which have been printed on the Hendersons: 
“Henderson Chronicles”, by John N. McCue and “Ancestry and De- 
scendants of Lieut. John Henderson”, by Dr. Joseph L. Miller. Mr. 
McCue has collected over 1,500 descendants of William, John and 
Alexander Henderson, most of them descendants of Alexander, but 
he is indefinite as to who William, John and Alexander were. This 
book has probably more than the usual number of errors. Dr. Miller 
devotes nearly all of his pamphlet, of 37 pages, to his direct line. He 
tells of three brothers, James, John and Samuel Henderson, who settled 
in Augusta Co. about 1740. James is Dr. Miller’s direct ancestor, 
sixth removed and the book is devoted to his descendants. Only seven 
lines are given to John and eight to Samuel. 

I find by a careful study of the earliest records as given by Chalkley 
that there seems to have been eleven pioneers, of the first gneration, 
named Henderson, in Augusta County. These eleven were among the 
very first settlers to reach the upper branches of the Shenandoah. To 
support the theory of the seven brothers I will give some brief data 
of each. 


1. John (a) born 1706, died 1766, leaving a wife, Rose Findley, a 
son William and two daughters, unnamed. 
2. Samuel (a) born 1713, died 1782. Wife, Jean; children, Andrew, 


Alexander, James, William, David and Florence. He lived on Long 
Meadow River in Beverly Manor before 1748 but that year bought 
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4oo acres, on Middle River 16 miles north east of Staunton which he 
named “Bonny Doone” where he lived until his death. 

3. James left a memorandum stating he was in Virginia in 1740. He 
was born in 1708, died 1784. Married in 1738, Martha Hamilton and 
had ten children, David, John, James, William, Sarah, Joseph, Jean, 
Samuel, Archibald and Margaret. He bought land in Beverly Manor in 
1749, and 430 acres from William (5) in 1759. He was the executor 
of the estate of John (1). 

The three above are the brothers described by Dr. Miller. No men- 
tion is made of their relationship to any of the other Hendersons. They 
were near neighbors and the numerous legal and business transactions 
between them point to a degree of intimacy. The names used by the 
Miller line and the other Hendersons were identical. 

4. George was probably not of the seven as he was the only one 
of the pioneers who bought in the Borden tract. He is referred to first 
in 1742. His wife was Elizabeth and he had a son John. George died 
in 1765. 

5. William, born 1699, died 1770. Wife, Susanna: sons John, James, 
William, David; daughters, who married David Bell, Joseph Bell, John 
Leeper, —-——— Finley, ——-—— Teas. William in his will mentions 
his brother Samuel. Muster role of 1742 gives William and Thomas as 
on Captain Christian’s list. He bought 1,415 acres in Beverly Manor 
in 1747. In 1753 he bought 350 acres from David (8). 


6. Thomas was on muster role with William in 1742 as above. Bond 
was given for him in 1738. He owned land in Beverly Manor. 

7. Samuel (b) is the brother mentioned in William’s will. He had 
a son John; Samuel (b) is the brother mentioned in William’s will. He 
had a son John; Samuel (a) above had no son John. In 1747 William 
and Samuel are surities on a bond. His wife was Elizabeth. 

8. David with Alexander and Samuel worked the road near Tinkling 
Spring in 1748. He bought in Beverly Manor in 1749. David and his 
wife Mary sold 320 acres on South River in 1752 to Alexander. 

9. Alexander’s wife was named Jean. He bought in Beverly Manor 
in 1746. He and John are on a petition to regulate rum sales in 1754. 
He had ten children, David, Jean, Joseph, John, Samuel, William, 
James, Daniel, Alexander and Florence. 

10. John (b) bought in Beverly Manor in 1747. His wife was named 
Jean. He died in 1776 leaving ten children, among them John and 
Jones. He was executor of Daniel’s estate in 1772. 

11. Daniel seems to have been the only Henderson who acquired his 
land by patent. His plantation was on Beaver and Spring creeks. He 
died in 1772, his brother John being his administrator. His wife, Eliz- 
abeth; children, Robert, Samuel, Ruth, David, Sarah and Margaret. 
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Were the last seven the seven brothers of the tradition? Daniel (11) 
was a brother of John (10). Alexander (9) was on the same rum 
petition with John (10). He also worked the same road with David 
(8) and Samuel (7). Samuel (7) was a brother of William (5) and 
William (5) was on the same muster roll with Thomas (6). These 
seven came to Virginia at or near the same time and at least five of 
them bought land in Beverly Manor. Has any one heard the story 
of the seven brothers? 

Frank L. Henderson, 


Stonington, Conn. 


BOISSEAU—DINWIDDIE C. H. 


The following is taken from a letter written by Dr. James P. Boisseau 
to my father, James Boisseau, while the latter was a law student at 
the University of Virginia: 


“Mount Liberty, Dinwiddie County, Va. 
Saturday April 26th 1851. 


“I am glad to inform you that the Court House has been finished and 
was received by the Court on Monday and an order made for the money 
to be paid to Mr. Jeter, (with the exception of the window blinds which 
were not included in the contract). 

It is a very neat and tasty building, externally it does great credit 
to the builders, but some of the internal arrangement is very bad and 
does not speak so well for them as the former. 

The seats for the Magistrates are so low that it is impossible for 
them to see the Lawyers when persons are standing in front of them, 
which you know will frequently be the case, unless we can have better 
order kept in the new C. H. than was in the old. The Bar generally 
is displeased with those seats and speak of having them altered at their 
own expense. Mr. Click and many others advised Capt. Jones to have 
them higher, but in Mechanics as politics he was immutable and stead- 
fast in his opinion. The Court made an order Monday for the blinds 
to be made allowing the Commissioners a hundred dollars for that ob- 
ject. Mr. Click undertakes the job for that amount and it appears 
to me should be very neat for that sum, etc. 


The survey for the Plank Road has been completed through the 
county. The Court House Road from Birrches (?) Bridge to Peters- 
burg has been condemned for that purpose. The only alteration that 
will be made is from Capt. Jones’ shop to cousin Robert Boisseau’s 
blacksmith shop, which will make a difference of at least a mile. The 
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road will be perfectly straight from one shop to the other, passing within 
3 or 4 hundred yard of Capt. Eppes’. 

Mr. Pratt of New York has contracted for the whole Road at 
$1900.00 per mile, he has brought on steam saw mills, has placed one on 
Capt. Boisseau’s land, is trying to bargain with Albert Dabney to put 
one on his near the Masonic (?) Hall, and will I understand, have 
one near the Cross Roads. He has commenced cutting timber near 
the first and will commence sawing soon. 


The Road is expected to be finished in 18 months.” 


Dr. James P. Boisseau was an old fashioned Christian family country 
doctor and much beloved. 


James Boisseau became Presiding Magistrate, Commonwealth Attor- 
ney, County Judge, member Legislature and of the Secession Conven- 
tion. A graduate of William and Mary, took law at the University of 
Virginia. Born in Petersburg, Va., June 1oth, 1822, lived most of his 
life in Dinwiddie. His family, for generations, connected with old 
Blandford Church. 

Sterling Boisseau. 
Richmond, Va., May 27, 1927. 


HEATH-PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY. 


There is in Prince George County several miles from the Courthouse, 
and just across Blackwater Swamp, an old family burying ground of 
the Heaths. The property is now owned by a family of Bohemians, 
and the old stones are fast crumbling away. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Wm. David Temple, the courteous veteran Clerk of Prince 
George County Court, who conducted us to this spot, we were able to 
make memoranda of such of the stones as it was possible to decipher. 


Sacred to the memory of Emiry JANE HEATH 
May. W. B. Heatu Born Apl. 15, 1830 
Born 16 Feby. 1792 Died May 17, 1832 
Died 19 July 1831. 

—red to the memory — Wirt R. HeatH 
Everton T. Born 1834 

born 1824 Died 1934 
James W. HEatH Lemuet R. HeatH James E. Heatu 
* * * * Born 22 June 1706 Born 1823 
* * Died 18 August 183- Died 1824 
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Mrs. Lucy G., consort of Acness HEATH 
Mr. Jesse HeatH born 15 March 1772 
Died 26 April 1847 died 17 July, 1816. 
aged 63 years. 
Junius Heatu Wo. F. Heats 
Born 28 Feby. 1822 Born Aug. 1, 1822 
Died July 24 1822 Died Aug. 11, 1822 


Deposited here 

The remains of 
HARTWELL Pees_es HEATH 
In early life he was a poor 
industrious and saving. Success 
attended his efforts as a merchant 
in the town of Petersburg * * * * 
he was one of the most zealous 
& efficient supporters of all 
schemes connected with the improvement 
of the town. As a husband he was affectionate, 
as a father tender and generous, as a master humane 


and indulgent. He was born on this spot on the 21 day of Mch. 1794 
and died at his residence on * * * St. in the town of Petersburg. 


W. Macfarlane Jones. 


30th Jany. 1837. 
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HARRISON OF JAMES RIVER 
(Continued ) 


58. Epmunp® Harrison (Nathaniel’), of “The Oaks”, Amelia county, 
was born Dec. 12, 1764, and died February 4, 1828. He was a 
member of the House of Delegates from Amelia, 1787-1793, and 
1802-1806. He married 1st, Mary (who died January 18, 1804), 
daughter of James Murray, of Amelia county, and 2d, November 
28, 1806, Martha Wayles, daughter of Henry Skipwith. 

Issue (Ist marriage) : 

109. Edmund’, died unmarried, 1806. 

Issue (2nd marriage) : 

110. Anne Wayles, born Nov. 3, 1808, died April 1, 1809. 

111. Helen Skipwith, died young. 

112. Octavia, died young. 

113. William Henry. 

114. Nathaniel’, born December 23, 1812, died about 1870; mar- 
ried Mary Erskine (and had issue: Mary Randolph Skip- 
with, who married ————— Koch). 

115. Sally Carter, born Aug. 18, 1816, died 1883, married W. D. 
Clark. 

116. Donald McKensie’. 

117. Lelia Skipwith, born Nov. 29, 1814, died Feb. 17, 1868, 
married Dev. Pike Powers. 

118. Septimia, born Nov. 22, 1821, died unmarried. 

59. Benyamin® Harrison (Nathaniel), was born at “Mt. Airy”, 
Prince George county, Oct. 20, 1795, and died in 1845. He mar- 
ried a widow, whose maiden name was Turnbull. 

Issue: 

119. Nathaniel’. 

71. Corrrer® Harrison (Robert’), of “Kittewan”, Charles City 
county, died Nov., 1809. He married 1st, Christina, daughter of 
James Shields and widow of David Minge, of Charles City 
county, and 2nd, Beersheba Bryant. 

Issue (1st marriage) : 

120. Elizabeth Collier, born 1790, married B. C. Harrison. 

Issue (2nd marriage) : 

121. Robert Carter’. 

122. Braxton’. 


(To be continued) 
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THE WORMELEY FAMILY. 
(Continued) 


3. CAPTAIN CHRISTOPHER” WORMELEY, was on July 6 
1631, commissioned by the Company of Providence Island to succeed 
Capt. Hilton as governor of Tortuga in case of the latter’s death. Hilton 
went to Eng. and Capt. Wormeley was governor of Tortuga 1632-35. 
On April 2, of that year, the Company ordered that he continue governor 
of Tortuga until further orders; but on April 20, the same organization 
wrote to Capt. Bell, governor, that if Capt. Wormeley arrived at the 
island from Association, a very strict eye was to be kept on him, and 
he was to be sent home by the first ship “as he has given us some cause 
for distaste”. On May 11th, however, they wrote that they have heard 
Capt. Hilton’s and Capt. Wormeley’s care of the Company’s interest at 
Association. 

Later in 1635 the islands were captured by the Spaniards and Worme- 
ley appears to have come at once to Virginia, as in 1636 he was a Justice 
of York county, and in 1636-37, probably in January, was appointed to 
the Council. In 1639 and 1640 he was Commander-in-Chief of Elizabeth 
City and Charles River (York) counties. He was present in Council in 
March, 1642-3 and appears to have died soon afterwards. Capt. Worme- 
ley married Mary ————,, who afterwards married William Brocas, 
later also a member of the Council. 

As Christopher Wormeley’s large plantation in York county was in- 
herited by his brother, Ralph, it is believed that he died without male 
issue. 

It is probable, however, that though he had no male heir, he had an 
only daughter, Elizabeth, who married 1st, Richard Kemp, Secretary 
of State and Governor; 2nd, Sir Thomas Lunsford, a member of the 
Council, and 3rd, Major General Robert Smith, also a Councillor. Kemp, 
in his will dated Jan. 4, 1649, named his wife, Elizabeth, daughter Eliz- 
abeth, and makes his “Uncle”, Ralph Wormeley, executor. When the 
will was proved, Dec. 6, 1656, Wormeley and the daughter were dead. 
4. Ralph Wormeley died before Sept. 16, 1651, and must have been the 
“uncle” referred to in the will. 


4. CAPT. RALPH” WORMELEY, of York county and afterwards 
of “Rosegill”, in what is now Middlesex county, came to Virginia 
about 1636 and settled in York county, in which his name appears as a 
justice in 1636 and 1647. In 1649 he was living near the present York- 
town on Wormeley’s Creek, and Colonel Henry Norwood, a Cavalier 
officer, visited him there. In his account of his voyage to Virginia, 
Colonel Norwood says: “It fell out at that time that Capt. Ralph 
Wormeley (of His Majesty’s Council) had guests in his house feasting 
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and carousing, that were lately come from England, and most of them 
my intimate acquaintance. Using the common freedom of the country, 
I thrust myself amongst Capt. Wormeley’s guests, and had a kind re- 
ception from them all, which answered (if not exceeded my expecta- 
tions). Sir Thomas Lunsford, Sir Philip Honywood, Sir Henry Chiche- 
ley, and Col. Hammond were the persons I met there, and enjoyed that 
night with very good cheer.” 

Captain Wormeley was a member of the House of Burgesses for 
York county at the session of October 1649, and in 1650, was by the 
King, then in exile at Breda, appointed a member of the Virginia Coun- 
cil. He died before Sept. 16, 1651. He married Agatha, daughter of 
Richard Eltonhead, of Eltonhead, Lancashire, Engiand, and widow of 
Luke Stubbins, of Accomac county, Va. She married, as her third 
husband, Sir Henry Chichley, later Governr f Virginia. 


Ralph and Agatha Wormeley had issue: 
I. 5. Ralph” (see later). 
II. William, died young. 


There is on record in Lancaster county a deed of settlement, between 
Sir Henry Chichley, his wife, Agatha, and her two sons, Ralph and 
William, dated Nov. 20, 1652, which made Captain William Brocas, 
Mr. William Eltonhead and Mr. Rowland Burnham, feoffees in trust 
for the execution of the settlement. In Sept., 1654, William Wormeley 
having died, Chichley and wife renew this deed for the benefit of 
Ralph Wormeley alone. 

In Lancaster, on May 7, 1653 “Ladie Agatha Chichley” made a deed 
of gift for a cow, “in consideration of the love and affection I bear 
unto my neece, Eltonhead Conway, ye daughter of Edwin Conway” 
and if the said Eltonhead dies “I give the cow to my sister Martha the 
wife of the said Edwin Conway”. 

There is on record in Middlesex county an indenture between Sir 
Henry Chichley, of Rosegill, Middlesex county, Virginia, Knight, and 
Ralph Wormeley, of the same place, esquire, son and heir of Ralph 
Wormeley, Esq., late deceased, and Agatha, his wife. The said 
Ralph Wormeley, deceased, was possessed of a considerable estate in 
houses, land, plate, jewels, goods, household stuff, horses, mares, to- 
bacco, negroes, English servants and other estate in the counties of 
York and Lancaster (now Middlesex), and said Ralph Wormeley, de- 
ceased, left his estate to his wife, who afterwards married Sir Henry 
Chichley; but before the marriage she settled the estate upon her son, 
Ralph Wormeley, the younger, who at the time of the marriage was 
under age of twenty-one, said Chichley, in payment of the profits of 
the estate which he has received, conveyed to said Ralph Wormeley, the 
younger, 700 acres in Middlesex and certain goods (per schedule), 
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provided the said Chichley did not pay the said Wormeley £1,300 ster- 
ling before December 1678. 

The schedule annexed enumerates certain furniture, etc., 1 dozen 
silver spoons, 1 silver tankard, 1 silver plate, 1 silver mustard pot, 
1 silver sugar box, 1 silver pepper box, 1 silver drinking cup, 6 silver 
salts, 4 English servants, 13 negroes, 24 horses (“branded with the 
escucheon of Sir Henry Chichley’s arms”), 60 head of cattle and 56 
sheep. 

In Middlesex, Nov. 5, 1682-3, administration on the estate of Sir 
Henry Chichley, deceased, was granted to Dame Agatha, his widow. 


5. RALPH" WORMELEY, of “Rosegill”, Middlesex county, was 
born in 1650 and matriculated at Oriel College, Oxford, July 14, 166s. 
He was a member of the House of Burgesses for Middlesex, 1674, 
was appointed to the Council in 1677, and Secretary of State in June, 
1693. In the latter year he was President of the Council and by virtue 
of that office was, for a time, acting-governor. He was a man of great 
weight in the government and is described by a contemporary writer 
as “the most powerful man in Virginia”. He died Dec. 5, 1701. 


Governor, Lord Effingham, appears not to have liked Jamestown and 
spent much of the time in his administration, 1684-88, at “Rosegill”. 
There is in existance a writ for the election of Burgesses dated at 
“Rosegill”, Sept. 1, 1686. M. Durand, a French Huguenot refugee, who 
came to Virginia in October, 1686, and travelled extensively through the 
Colony, received much hospitality from Ralph Wormeley. Durand 
states that the Governor’s house (Greenspring), was not then occupied, 
because “last summer, during two months of the hot weather, the Gov- 
ernor lost his lady, two pages and five or six other servants, and in 
consequence had removed his residence to the house of Mr. Wormeley 
in Middlesex County. There his family did very well, being high above 
the river”. 

Durand desiring to meet the Governor went across country to “Rose- 
gill”. He says “Mr. Wormeley is the son of the late Governor [step- 
son of Governor Sir Henry Chichley]. Although a nobleman and still 
owning estates in England, he has established himself in this country. 
He has twenty six negro slaves, and twenty Christians and holds the 
highest official positions. He has, too, at least 20 houses scattered along 
a charming plateau above the Rappahannock River. The best of these 
he had lent to the Governor”. Durand’s interesting narrative was 
translated and privately printed in 1925. 

The will of Ralph Wormeley, Esq., was dated Feb. 22, 1700, and 
proved in Middlesex, April 7, 1701. He gave to his wife Elizabeth, all 
her jewels, moneys, and plate, 100 pounds sterling and furniture to 
furnish her room, in addition to her dower. After his wife’s part was 
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taken out his estate was to be kept together for the benefit of his 
children, payment of legacies, etc. To his daughter, Elizabeth, £300 
sterling when she marries, a negro man or woman, a mulatto boy and 
certain furniture, she to take her choice out of some of his houses: 
also her choice of two riding horses, and to have twenty pounds a year 
to buy her clothes until she is married; also the largest silver tankard 
and silver plate, the silver caudle cup with a cover, and 14 of the best 
silver spoons. To his daughter, Catherine Corbin, as a legacy, 50 pounds, 
she having her portion already. To his daughter, Judith, at the time of 
her marriage, two hundred and fifty pounds sterling, and 1,500 acres 
out of his land at Manskin, in Pamunkey Neck. To his son, John, all 
his dividend of land known as Wormeley’s creek (in York County) 
and all parcels of land since added to it on York River, and all the land 
in Pamunkey Neck except that given to Judith, To his son, Ralph, 
all the rest of his lands, and directs that all personal estate be divided 
at Ralph’s coming of age, two thirds to Ralph and one third to John. 
Appoints his sons Ralph and John executors and requests his friends 
and relations, Hon. Edmund Jenings, Esq., Hon. Robert Carter, Mr. 
Thomas Corbin, merchant in London, Mr. Gawin Crobin, Jr., and Mr. 
Edwin Thacker to aid in the management of the estate. 


(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Varina Howe, Wire or Jerrerson Davis. By Eron Rowland, Mrs. 
Dunbar Rowland. Vol. 1. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1927, pp. 499, with 6 illustrations and index. 


Mrs. Rowland, wife of Dr. Dunbar Rowland, State Historian of 
Mississippi, who has, herself, already done good historical work, is 
a devoted admirer of Mrs. Davis, knew her personally, and has had 
unusual opportunities for obtaining information in regard to her private 
and public life, has written a very excellent biography. She traces 
Varina Howell’s life from her birth, through her happy childhood and 
young womanhood, her marriage with Mr. Davis, and her association 
with her husband in his almost unbroken public career from the time 
he was first elected to Congress until he was chosen President of the 
Confederacy. The thing of most importance in a study of Mrs. Davis 
is her four years as the President’s wife. This volume leads up to the 
beginning of that era and draws a vivid picture of the woman who was 
to fill this important place. Another volume will treat of her life during 
the Confederacy and afterwards. 

It is a rather striking fact that the President of the Confederacy 
and its “First Lady” were of Welsh families which migrated from the 
North to the South after the Revolution. Neither had any connection 
with the Old South of the colonial period. Besides the Howells of 
Delaware, Mrs. Davis descended from James Kempe, an Irishman, who 
seems to have come to Virginia after the Revolution, and his wife who 
was a Graham of the mid-18th Century Scotch emigration to Virginia. 

Mrs. Rowland has made a valuable contribution to American biography. 


Otp Surry. THums-Nar Sxketcues or Piaces or Historic INTEREST 
tn Surry County, Vircinra. By A. W. Bohannan (Surry, Va.) 
Plummer Printing Company, Petersburg, Va., 1027, pp. 75, and a 
frontispiece. 


Mr. Bohannan, who is thoroughly acquainted with the records of 
Surry and its topography, has made an excellent little book, which might 
well be imitated in every county. He gives brief sketches of old houses, 
plantations, churches and other places of antiquarian and historic in- 
terest. If another edition is called for, as it should be, a map of the 
county showing the places described would be a valuable addition. 


ANNUAL Report oF THE Mount VERNON LapiEs ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Union. Mount Vernon-on-the-Potomac, Fairfax County, Virginia, 
1927, pp. 70. 
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This famous Association probably the oldest of those organized for 
the care of historic houses or sites, though now aged fifty-nine years, 
preserves the vigor of eternal youth. The patriotic devotion, energy and 
good judgment shown in this report, as in all its predecessors, make every 
American glad and proud that the home of Washington is in the hands 
of such women. 


An AMERICAN Lapy IN Parts, 1828-1829. Drary or Mrs. JoHN Mayo. 
Edited by Mary Mayo Crenshaw. With illustrations. Boston and 
New York. Houghton-Mifflan Company, 1927, pp. 144. 


In 1828 a trip from the United States to Europe was an event—some- 
thing to be talked about in the family for a generation or two. It was 
a happy conception of Mrs. Crenshaw to put into print the delightful 
diary of her ancestress, Abigal de Hart, wife of Col. John Mayo, of 
“The Hermitage”, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Mayo went abroad, accompanied by her daughters, Mrs. Winfield 
Scott and Mrs. Robert H. Cabell, and her son-in-law, Dr. Cabell. 

No party ever had a better time. The three ladies were attractive 
and cultivated and through their social standing and large acquaintance 
had an unusual opportunity for meeting interesting people. They were 
indefatigable sightseers, went to the opera and the theatres, attended 
balls and dinners, had cards to all the most notable public functions 
and met any number of distinguished people of many nationalities. A 
few names selected at random will give some idea of their social life: 
Lafayette, M. de Neuville, Minister of Marine; Comte de Segur, Lady 
Cochran, the Duke de Castries, Gerard, the painter, and Mademoiselle 
Mars, Madam de Genlis, Marshal Grouchy, the Duke and Duchess of 
Orleans, and Lady Morgan. 

Mrs. Scott, formerly Maria Mayo, the famous belle of Richmond, 
had some especially notable experiences. At the request of Madame 
de Genlis, whose eyes were bad, she wrote a letter for her to Madame 
Recamier, and at the suggestion of her hostess, at a ball given by the 
Comtesse de Molundais, she appeared as Pocahontas, to the surprise and 
admiration of the French guests. 

Mrs. Crenshaw’s editing is very well done, and in type and binding 
the book is a beautiful one. 


Wooprow Witson. THe DreEAMER AND THE Dream. By Lucian Lamar 
Knight, LL. D., F. R. S. (M. A. Princeton). State Historian of 
Georgia. The Johnson Dallas Co., Atlanta, Ga., 1924, pp. 135, with 
16 illustrations and index. 

Mr. Knight is an ardent admirer of Woodrow Wilson, but not blind 
to some weaknesses and mistakes. He gives a most careful and vivid 
account of the President’s life from boyhood until death, always stress- 
ing the purity and idealism from which came those exalted dreams, 
which some day may prove to be not merely dreams but the rule by 
which all nations will live. The author’s view can be understood, when, 
with all reverence, he quotes the Biblical words: “And when they 
saw him afar off, even before he came near unto them, they conspired 
against him to slay him; and they said one to another, behold the 
dreamer cometh.” 
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Mr. Wilson is too close to us and the conflict of opinion in regard 
to his character and his policies is yet too acute for any side to be 
taken here; but there are many thousands who believe that it was an 
inspiration to be lead by one who dreamed great things for the good 
of all people, and who knew enough of history to feel that, though 
centuries may pass, great dreams do come true. For such as these Mr. 
Knight has written a book which will strengthen their bleief. 


InTERIORS OF VirGInIA Houses oF CotontaL Times. By Edith Tunis 
Sale. From the Beginnings of Virginia to the Revolution. Exhibit- 
ing the Development of Interior Architecture and Decoration in the 
oldest State in the Union. Special emphasis being made on illustrations 
and material for text hitherto unpublished and unknown, and showing 
where the True Colonial style of architecture began and ended with 
reference to the history of the houses and of the original owners. 
Illustrated with three hundred and seventy-one original plates. Printed 
by the William Byrd Press, Inc., in Richmond, Virginia, MDCCCC- 
XXVII, pp. 503 with index. 


Mr. Hergesheimer furnishes an introductory chapter in which he, 
rather to one’s surprise, shows sound views in regard to some Virginia 
matters. Novels treating of ante-bellum Virginia have, generally, 
been very silly. Mr. Hergesheimer evidently means well by Virginia. 
Sometimes he criticizes us in a way we may deem unfair, and sometimes, 
as in Ballysande, flatters us. In that book he enormously over estimates 
our liquor-carrying capacity. Some Virginians have guzzled, like his 
hero; but when this happened, the men in the case did not take much 
part in the social life of the county; but spent most of their time shooing 
from their beds purple-eyed monkeys with green tails, 

This is a minor matter. People wish to have Mrs. Sale’s book for 
other reasons than reading introductions. 

Mrs. Sale has attempted to do for Virginia houses what no one else 
has tried, except on a small scale, and has succeeded wonderfully well. 
There are a few small defects: the genealogy is sometimes weak and 
the dating of the houses often quite uncertain. To approximate such 
dates would require the knowledge of an architect, learned in all the 
details of building in England and America during the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The writer once had an evidence of such learning while 
visiting the Old Stone House in Richmond many years ago with Mr 
Edmund Isham. The plaster was off the walls in numerous places, and 
Mr. Isham, who had made a special study of the woodwork of seven- 
teenth century houses in New England, pronounced that in the Stone 
House to be of the same kind. 

Beyond this there is nothing but praise to be given Mrs. Sale’s book. 
The great number of excellent pictures and plans form by themselves 
alone, a real treasuhe gallery of colonial architecture. There are ex- 
teriors, windows, stairways, rooms, fire-places, doors, wainscotting, 
and, in fact, every detail of the colonial house. 

The author has made careful investigation and obtained as full and 
correct information, as possible, in regard to the various buildings 
and their details, which she includes in her book, and gives clear 
and readable accounts of them all. 

This stately and beautiful book will be a treasure to all who are 
fortunate enough to own it. 
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WINSTON OF VIRGINIA AND ALLIED Famities. Compiled and edited by 
Clayton Torrence. Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va., 1927, 
pp. 477, 10, with 24 illustrations, 8 charts, a map, and index. 


This book was prepared for Mrs. Helen Pendleton Winston Pills- 
bury, of Minneapolis, daughter of Philip B. Winston, of Minneapolis, 
formerly of Hanover County, Va. It is compiled by one of the fore- 
most genealogists of Virginia, who was authorized to make the fullest 
and most thorough investigation which might be necessary. 

It should, under such auspices, have been an admirable genealogical 
work, and it can be said, emphatically, that expectations have been 
fully satisfied. 

Almost every page bears evidence of minute research and careful 
study of evidence. Especial stress has been laid on the English ancestry 
of the families included and of the earlier generations in the colony. 
As Mr. Torrence frankly acknowledges but little new information was 
gained from English research; but the case is far different with the 
families in Virginia. Here a mass of new material is printed. 

No attempt has been made to give full genealogies of all of the 
families named for the work is, to a great extent, concerned only 
with those branches from which Mrs. Pillsbury’s own line of descent 
came. These include: Winston, Overton, Waters, Bickerton, Todd, 
Gorsuch, Bernard, Higginson, Robinson, Obert, Beverley, Hone, War- 
ing, Gouldman, North, Pendleton, Taylor, Madison, Gregory, West, 
Croshaw, Claiborne, Fenn, Fox, Cole, Lear, Roscow, Wilson, Bassett, 
i Burwell, Bacon, Smith, Southerland, Littlepage, Quarles and Burn- 
ey. 

In addition to the merits of its contents, this volume is one of the 
most handsome books on Virginia genealogy which has been published. 


THE MarriaGeE License Bonps oF LANCASTER CouUNTY, VIRGINIA. From 
1701 To 1848. Listed and indexed by Stratton Nottingham, Onan- 
cock, Va., 1927, pp. 106, with index. 


This list, which is in mimeograph, neatly bound in paper, is indispen- 
sable to all who may trace the genealogies of families living in 
Lancaster County, or the very numerous descendants of Lancaster 
families now scattered throughout the United States. In very few 
counties have the marriage bonds been so well preserved. 


A History oF SHENANDOAH County, VirciniA. By John W. Way- 
land, Ph. D. Author of a History of Rockingham County, Va.: 
Scenic and Historical Guide to the Shenandoah Valley; Art Folio of 
the Shenandoah Valley; Historic Landmarks of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley; The Fairfax Line, etc. Shenandoah Publishing House, Stras- 
burg, Va., 1927, pp. 874, with index, with 73 maps and illustrations. 


Dr. Wayland’s readers are accustomed to expect good work from him 
when he writes on the history of the Valley of Virginia, or the Shen- 
andoah Valley, as it is equally often termed: but in this volume it would 
seem that he has excelled his former productions. In reading his his- 
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tory of this rich and beautiful county one is amazed that any single 
author should have been able to acquire so much accurate and detailed 
information. 

The reader feels that he has gone with Dr. Wayland, entirely over 
the county, from farm to farm, town to village, road to road and 
mountain to mountain, and all the way has heard in great detail not 
only the history of the county, and of the historic events of general 
interest which have occurred within its borders; but the story of almost 
every farm anr of the people who have lived on it. 

The book must be an encyclopaedia of desirable information for all 
Shenandoah people and their descendants elsewhere, and at the same time 
it contains a great deal of interestingly told history which will appeal 
to readers not allied to the county. It is a most admirable book. 


Tue History oF THE WASHINGTON Famuty. By H. Isham Longden, 
M. A.; H. C. F. (Rector of Heyford, Northants, Northampton 
[England], 1927, pp. 56 with 16 illustrations. 


Mr. Longden, who has a high reputation as an antiquary and gene- 
alogist, especially in regard to Northamptonshire, has written the best 
short history of the Washington family which has been published. 


His great fund of knowledge in regard to the families and records 
of this part of England has enabled him to produce a book of ex- 
ceptional value. 


Tue Ovp Free State. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE History or LUNEN- 
BuRG CouNTY AND SouTHsipE Vircinta. By Landon C. Bell, Ph. B., 
M. A., LL. B., Life Member of the Virginia Historical Society and 
of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society. William Byrd 
Press, Inc., Printers, Richmond, Va., 1927, 2 vols., I, 623, with 6 
maps and illustrations; II, 644, with an index a map and 3 illus- 
trations. 


Mr. Bell has commenced work on entirely new ground. That very 
interesting section of Virginia, known as the Southside has, strangely, 
had no historians, and it is sincerely hoped that the other counties 
of southern Virginia may find chroniclers who will come up to the 
standard set by the author of “The Old Free State.” 

No better introduction to this book can be given than to quote from 
the preface what the author planned to do. A study of the two vol- 
umes shows how thoroughly and well he has carried out his purpose. 

“In the present volumes an effort is made to give something of the 
history of the Aborigines of the section; some account of the early 
pioneers, the first settlers of the territory; to afford some idea of the 
characteristics of the country at the time; and to trace the growth 
of the section. The legislative history of the County, its original cre- 
ation, and the subdivision of the original are embraced in the County 
into ten Counties, which now occupy that territory, is traced with some 
degree of care. 
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A glmipse is afforded of the characteristics and the personnel of the 
early institutions of the County; the courts; the vestries; the churches ; 
and a description of their offices and functions is attempted. 

The part the County had in the French and Indian Wars; in the 
Revolution; in the War of 1812; and in the Civil War is described with 
relative fulness. The discussions of these military matters have neces- 
sarily led the writer beyond the immediate limits of the County. But 
it has been deemed necessary, at least desirable, to treat these events 
with relative fulness in order that the proper background and per- 
spective may be had of the part Lunenburg and Lunenburgers had in 
these matters of major importance to the country as a whole. 

As respects in particular the space that has been devoted to the 
several chapters dealing with the subjects treated under the general 
head of Slavery, Secession and the Civil War, the writer is well aware 
that much of this material has to do with the general subject, rather 
than with the local history of Lunenburg; but it has been his purpose 
to interpret the views of Southerners in general and Lunenburgers 
in particular, respecting these matters, as essential to a correct under- 
standing of the motives, the views and the acts of the Lunenburgers 
in the Civil War period. Viewed in this light, Chapters X, XI and XII 
are a necessary (if somewhat lengthy) preparation for Chapter XIII, 
of Volume I, which specifically deals with the part the Lunenburgers 
took in the Secession Movement, and in the Civil War itself. 

The authentic history is given, possibly for the first time in any 
or work, of how Lunenburg earned the sobriquet of the ‘Free 

tate.’ 

In the second volume some account is given of the period following 
the War, including the days of the Carpet-Bagger, and the era of 
‘Reconstruction’—so called; an account is given of Dr. Boswell’s in- 
vention of the airplane; the names of the representatives in the House 
of Burgesses, in the Legislature and in Congress are preserved in a 
separate chapter; while the major part of the volume is devoted to 
genealogies and to genealogical material. From some standpoints the 
greatest importance of the present work lies in the genealogical value 
of these last named chapters.” 

In the first chapter is given a brief sketch of the early history of 
Virginia and the genesis of the various Southside counties. Then 
follows an account of the Indians inhabiting that part of the country 
with many interesting details from contemporary writers. The third 
chapter describes the creation of Lunenburg and its subdivisions, fol- 
lowed by chapters on the French and Indian Wars, the Revolution, the 
War of 1812, the Courts, the early Churches, then four very valuable 
chapters on Slavery, Secession, and the Civil War. 

The second volume begins with a history of the Reconstruction period 
in Lunenburg, followed by others on Dr. Boswell’s Invention of an 
Airplane, and another on the lawmakers. Under the general title Lun- 
enburg Cousins, there are four chapters treating of the genealogy of 
the County families. Chapter IX, of Vol. II, has genealogical data 
comprising abstracts of the marriage bonds and minister’s returns of 
marriages. 

The appendix contains two papers not particularly bearing on Lun- 
enburg history, “John Marshall, Albert J. Beveridge as a Biographer” 
and “The Lincoln Myth”. The closing pa is a memoir of the author’s 
father, Isaac Bonaparte Bell, formerly of Lunenburg County. 
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The criticism of Beveridge’s “Marshall” is severe; but well worth 
reading. Mr. Bell seems somewhat unfair to Marshall in his treatment 
of the latter’s absence from the Army. The Virginia regular regiments 
had become so much reduced in numbers (especially after the capture of 
Charleston) that there were no troops for John Marshall nor for many 
other supernumerary officers to command. This, however, is matter out- 
side of the history of Lunenburg. 

Mr. Bell has most thoroughly studied everything bearing on Lunen- 
burg and parts of the Southside and has made a very valuable addition 
to Virginia history. 


Fauquier DurING THE ProprietorsHip. A CHRONICLE OF THE COLONI- 
ZATION AND ORGANIZATION OF A NorTHERN Neck County. By H. C. 
Groome. Richmond, Old Dominion Press, 1927, pp. 255 with a por- 
trait, map and index. 


Fauquier has been very fortunate, in recent years, in the way in which 
its history has been written. First came the work of the Fauquier 
Historical Society, of which Mr. Groome has been a very active mem- 
ber and editor of its publications. The four numbers of its Bulletin 
make the most valuable volume ever issued by a local historical society. 
Next in succession was that remarkable anonymous work, Landmarks 
of Old Prince William, which included Fauquier. This book was pri- 
vately issued and is accessable to only a few readers and it is therefore 
most fortunate that Mr. Groome, working along somewhat the same 
lines has prepared his admirable “Fauquier During the Proprietorship”. 
It may, perhaps, be well to tell non-Virginians (and indeed many Vir- 
ginians) that the “Proprietorship” was the possession, first by the Lords 
Culpeper and afterwards by their heirs, the Lords Fairfax, of the great 
territory between the Rappahannock and the Potomac and their head- 
waters, comprising 5,282,000 acres and known from the name first given 
to its more eastern section, as The Northern Neck. 


The arrangement of Mr. Groome’s book is so orderly and so clear, 
that a list of the chapters gives a very good summary of its contents. 
It treats of the Indian Occupation, Explorations and Early Settlements, 
Northern Neck Land Titles, Lord Fairfax’s Estate, The Seating of 
Fauquier, Germantown, The Parishes and Their Churches, Organiza- 
tion of the County, Roads and Towns, and Dissolution of the Proprietary. 
This is a work, not of mingled history and tradition, but true history, 
based on an exhaustive examination and study of all sources which might 
possibly contribute information. It is a model for the county historian, 
though of course a county history intended to treat of other subjects 
might contain additional matter. Fauquier is happy in its historian and 
his work is of great value and interest, not only to the people of his 
county, but to all students of Virginia history. 


Tue Vestry Book or Curist Parisn, Mippitesex County, 
Vircinia, 1663-1767. Transcribed, annotated and indexed by C. G. 
Chamberlayne. Old Dominion Press, Richmond, Va., 1927, pp. 379. 


Dr. Chamberlayne has performed a very real service to the students 
of the history of the Colonial period of Virginia in publishing the 
Vestry Book of Christ Church Parish, Middlesex. 
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Starting in 1663, just fourteen years after the opening of the Rappa- 
hannock Valley for settlement, and extending to within eight years of 
the Revolution it covers almost the entire colonial period. One can 
only wish that the records of the earlier parishes out of which Christ 
Church Parish was formed might prove to be in existence, and that the 
later Vestry Book from 1767 onward may be discovered so that the 
record might be complete. 

Whatever may be the interest of a Colonial Parish Vestry Book to the 
general reader, its value to the student is very great. It throws light 
from a different angle than the County Court records upon many ques- 
tions concerning the religious life of the Colonists, the care of the de- 
pendent children, provision for the poor, and free schools or schooling. 
It will be a notable contribution to the history of Virginia when all the 
existent Parish Vestry Books shall be made available for study. The 
Established Church was considered in a way an arm of the government 
of the Colony; as the department to which was intrusted the enforce- 
ment of the moral laws, the care of the needy and dependent classes, 
the whole question of education. It is to the vestry books that one must 
look in large measure to learn how these problems were met. 

The Christ Church Parish Vestry Book is of interest to the ecclesias- 
tical student as showing a parish developing its governmental customs un- 
der the handicap of new and untried conditions. The Vestry itself as the 
governing body, composed of the minister and twelve laymen was a 
method native to Virginia and developed by reason of the needs and 
conditions of frontier life. The plan had been established but the 
number of twelve vestrymen and two churchwardens had not yet been 
settled either by law or custom, as Christ Church Parish started with 
six church wardens and eighteen vestrymen. And when the question 
of having two or three church wardens arose fifty years later they still 
decided to elect three—one for each church. One can see also the 
makeshifts of frontier life in the early days when the vestry books 
show that a reader (our modern Lay Reader) was permitted to perform 
marriages in the lack of a minister—and later was required to account 
to the minister when one was secured, for the wedding fees. The general 
impression formed from the book throughout of the religious life of 
the vestry and people—their love for their Church as shown in many 
gifts and their relationship to their ministers is very pleasant. The 
annual call to the ministers in the early days to serve for another year 
“if he please” is rather striking, as well as their payment of the usual 
500 pounds of tobacco to the minister of a neighboring parish “with 
many thanks for his holding a service for us” during a vacancy. The 
vestry expressed their appreciation of their minister, the Rev. Bar- 
tholomew Yates, Sr., in 1720, when he was called to York Hampton 
Parish in York County by increasing his salary from 16,000 lbs. to 
20,000 Ibs. of tobacco in order to keep him. This is one of the few 
cases, if not the only case, on record where such an increase was made. 
They added this amount of tobacco to the parish levy, and some of the 
parishioners objected, and complained to the General Assembly. So the 
vestry thereafter made up the additional 4,000 pounds by receiving four 
pounds extra from every tithable who desired to give it, and by making 
up the balance out of their own crops. 

The ministers on their side showed their appreciation. Mr. John 
Shepherd, their minister who died in 1683, left a tract of land to the 
parish, and Mr. Duel Pead, his successor, when he returned to England 
in 1690 gave a stock of mares, brood sows and calves to the glebe in 
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anapesation of the many kindnesses that had been shown him in that 
parish. 

Immediately upon the formation of the parish in 1666 three churches 
were erected, the upper, the lower, and the Great Church, or the 
Mother Church in the center. In 1710 the vestry decided that three 
new church buildings should be erected, all at once, which very promptly 
brought a protest from the parishioners to the General Assembly against 
the great increase in taxes. As a result the churches were built one at 
a time, but all three had been erected and were in use in 1717. The 
Upper Church, built of wood, the Mother Church and the lower both 
of brick. Down to the close of the Vestry Book in 1767 there is no 
record of the erection of the present Upper Church. So the date of 
that must be between 1767 and 1775. These three buildings still stand 
and are in use; the Upper Church by the Baptists, the Lower Church by 
the Methodists and the Mother Church still the parish church of the 
Christ Church Parish of today. 


The Vestry adopted the custom of dividing among the poor of the 
parish the fines imposed for swearing, drunkenness and non-attendance 
at church. But if the amount arising from these fines was indicative 
of the prevalence of these offences, there was comparatively little. The 
number of illegitimate children was much more serious—as it is to 
this day in our state. The Vestry observed the usual custom of binding 
out the illegitimate children and the orphans, but very little is said 
about it. One fails to see in this Vestry Book the frequent thought of 
these dependent ones that is shown for instance in the Vestry Book of the 
adjoining parish of Petsworth in Gloucester. There every bond given 
by a master of a child is recorded and on more than one occasion the 
Petsworth Vestry adopted an order that if the child had not been 
taught to write, figure and read the Bible by the time it was thirteen 
years of age it should be taken away and bound to another master. 

Equally tantalizing in the Christ Church Vestry Book is the silence 
in regard to the free school, or the schooling of poor children. In 
1685 Mr. William, Gordon bequeathed to the Parish 100 acres of land 
and two cows with their increase “for the use and benefit of a free 
school” and the Church Wardens were instructed to proceed according 
to Mr. Gordon’s will. But nothing definite appears in the Vestry Book 
about it later. The land was not sufficient to support a school master 
so the land was rented out and the profits used for tuition of needy 
children. There is no reference at all to the matter until 1727 when 
the Church wardens were directed to secure the assistance of Counsel 
learned in the law and bring suit for the recovery of the land given by 
Mr. Gordon and Mr. Shepherd. After this date the land seemed to have 
been rented to the parish and the annual rental paid to the Church war- 
dens to be applied toward schooling poor children. One year a balance 
of parish funds in the hands of the Church wardens was directed to be 
applied to the same purpose. 


Dr. Chamberlayne in his introduction has helped materially to clear 
up the uncertainty as to the date of formation of Middlesex County. 
The date given by Mr. Robinson in the State Library Bulletin “Virginia 
Counties”, is 1673, which was based upon the best information that was 
available at the time of the publication of that Bulletin. Dr. Cham- 
berlayne shows from records quoted that the County was formed between 
September 27, 1667 and October 30, 1669. 

G. McLaren Brydon. 
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James BucHANAN AND His CaBINET ON THE Eve oF Secession, by 
Philip Gerald Auchampaugh, Ph. D., Professor of History, State 
Teacher’s College, Duluth, Minnesota. Privately printed, 1926, pp. 224. 


When President Buchanan retired from office on March 4, 1861, if 
he studied his own heart, as we are sure that he did, to discover the 
rectitude of his intentions and the soundness of his actions during the 
four years of his term he could have found nothing to disquiet him. Few 
men could look back into the past of their life at a time when it had 
been filled with onerous and perplexing duties with the same com- 
posure that he had the just right to receive from his conscience. Having 
then reached his seventieth year and having filled not only the presidency 
but many other responsible public positions, both abroad and in this 
country, with marked fidelity and ability, he must have expected that 
at the least he would receive at the hands of all his countrymen for- 
bearance and respect: but he had fallen on evil days and moderation 
and justice were not in keeping with the fierce and intolerant temper 
of that time. Mr. Buchanan was a Democrat of the old school and 
believed to the bottom of his heart that the federal constitution should 
be construed and obeyed as it was written by the fathers and was ac- 
cepted by the States and not according to some so-called higher law 
added to it by fanatics: And having fearlessly announced and followed 
his view he came into collision with the purposes of the Abolitionists 
and of their ally the Republican party. During the remainder of his 
days he was mercilessly pursued with bitter invectives and his words 
and actions were wilfully misconstrued. Fault was found with him 
that he had consorted too much with Southern persons. He endured 
this misrepresentation and condemnation with fortitude and with dignity, 
but such is the lasting power of an extensive propagation of false in- 
formation that even to this day Mr. Buchanan is widely considered as 
one of those unfortunate persons who tried “to hold with the hare and 
run with the hound.” In 1866 he published a temperate, masterly vin- 
dication of the last months of his term, znd in 1883 George Ticknor 
Curtis issued his Life of President Buchauan in which was included an 
impartial narrative of the same period: and since that day many writers 
have written on the same topic and with an increasing disposition, we 
believe, to treat the President fairly. 


We are greatly indebted to Professor Auchampaugh for his manly 
and painstaking treatise in which he lifts the veil so that we can see 
Mr. Buchanan just as he was in his public and private life. We are 
brought so near, so close to this courtly gentleman that we feel that 
we have been in his company and that we have a first-hand acquaintance 
with him. Our admiration of him is quickened by the better knowledge 
that we have of him. We can see the man, his thoughts, his beliefs, 
his actions, almost from day to day. A notable part of the work treats 
of Mr. Buchanan and his cabinet, a fine body of men, with whom he 
was in constant conference; and the picture that is given us of his 
friend, the great Jeremiah S. Black, is most interesting. We see Judge 
Black’s view at a glance by a sentence in a letter that he writes to Geo. 
W. Woodward in November, 1860, “Can we in Pennsylvania live in peace 
with those intolerable mischief-makers in New England who do mischief 
like monkeys for the mere sake of mischief?” Mr. Buchanan stated 
his views on th impending dissolution of the Union with great force and 
clearness in his message to Congress. He spared no words to show 
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the unlawful and hostile methods by which the Southern States were 
being driven out of the Union. His voice was for peace: he worked 
for peace between the discordant parties. He stated “I desire to stand 
between the factions like a daysman with my hand on the head of each 
counselling peace.” He abhorred war and its unforeseen consequences 
and he hoped to preserve the Union. He sincerely believed that he had 
abundant prospects of success in his endeavour and he followed his con- 
science. That his noble and patriotic plan failed is no reflection on him, 
Let us honour his memory. It was by mere accident that Mr. Lincoln 
waged a long and bloody war successfully. Those persons who have 
access to Professor Auchampaugh’s book should not fail to read it. 


Daniel Grinnan. 
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